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Mills on the Hill 


T he insta-celebrity of last year’s 
Senate impeachment trial, former 
White House deputy counsel Cheryl 
D. Mills, returned to public view May 
4—for just long enough to prove that 
she knows only one trick. 

In 1999, as The Scrapbook recalls. 
Mills made herself briefly famous by 
arguing, from the well of the Senate, 
on national television, that it was 
inappropriate to charge Bill Clinton 
with a civil rights violation in the 
Paula Jones case because he had a life¬ 
long record of support for federal civil 
rights enforcement. The national 
media swooned at this. Ooh! Aah! 
Such an impressive lady! Such intelli¬ 
gence! Such conviction! 

Such scary nonsense, really—the 
notion that a politician may never be 
accused of breaking a law he claims to 


endorse, merely because he claims to 
endorse it. 

And now comes Mills with an 
important corollary to this “princi¬ 
ple”: Congress must never investigate 
possible illegality—in the White 
House or, presumably, anywhere else 
—unless the investigation promises to 
advance domestic policies of the sort 
Cheryl D. Mills endorses. 

At last week’s House Government 
Reform Committee hearing on the 
suppression of subpoenaed White 
House e-mails. Mills took the stand 
and immediately rebuked the com¬ 
mittee’s members, while current and 
former Clinton aides in attendance 
nodded their heads in vigorous assent. 
“Nothing you discover here today,” 
the allegedly impressive lady intoned, 
“will feed one person, give shelter to 


someone who is homeless, educate one 
child, provide health care for one fam¬ 
ily, or offer justice to one African- 
American or Hispanic juvenile.” 

In other words: Favored Democrat¬ 
ic social policies are the test of all gov¬ 
ernment work. A man has committed 
murder. Should he be sent to prison? 
Will sending him to prison “feed one 
child?” The answer being no, the 
murderer must go free. 

They don’t actually believe this 
bilge over at the White House, The 
Scrapbook figures. They’re just pre¬ 
pared to act as if they do—if that’s 
what it takes to spare the boss an 
embarrassment. 

And with a compliant press corps 
bored by Clinton scandals and eager 
to “move on,” they’ll probably get 
away with it. ♦ 


The Friends 
of Internet A1 

T he courtier press of the Clinton- 
Gore era is a wonder to behold. It 
comprises journalists more dogmati¬ 
cally loyal to Bill and A1 than the 
staffers who do this sort of thing for a 
living. 

Consider Lars Erik Nelson’s de¬ 
fense of A1 Gore last week against the 
charge that Gore claims to have in¬ 
vented the Internet. Gore has a well- 
known weakness for bragging, and has 
himself acknowledged that his choice 
of words in his ill-fated interview with 
Wolf Blitzer a year ago was unfortu¬ 
nate. Nelson protests, however, that 
the specific verbiage of Gore’s boast is 
often misquoted. Fair enough, then: 
Gore never said he invented the Inter¬ 
net. He said, “During my service in 
the U.S. Congress, I took the initiative 
in creating the Internet.” 


But this, despite Nelson’s elaborate 
effort to argue otherwise, is manifestly 
untrue, and it’s the sort of overstate¬ 
ment that rightly opens a politician up 
to ridicule. The creation of the Internet 
in fact dates to the 1960s. Now, Gore 
was a prominent cheerleader in the 
1980s for a particular vision of a gov¬ 
ernment-financed “information super¬ 
highway”—he always has had a good 
eye for a trendy issue. But even that 
doesn’t earn him the points Nelson 
tries to award for prescience or, in the 
columnist’s own wording, for taking 
the initiative in “creating the Internet 
as we know it today.” 

Nelson reports that Gore’s vision 
was inspired by France’s “Minitel 
home-computer network.” The col¬ 
umnist seems unaware this was one of 
the great government-sponsored 
techno-fiascos of the late 20th century. 
By installing Minitel terminals in 
every French home, the government 
there tied that nation to an instantly 


archaic national video-text network 
that in effect cut the French off from 
the Internet. And, in an effort to make 
back the capital investment, Minitel’s 
great triumph was to bring the equiva¬ 
lent of a government subsidized 1-900 
porno service (known as Minitel Rose) 
to every Jacques, Yvonne, and Pierre. 
Luckily, the Internet was built out 
with private financing too fast to be 
wrecked by Gore’s dirigiste dreams. 

Maybe next time Nelson should try 
praising Gore for his light touch and 
self-deprecating wit. ♦ 

Cardinal O’Connor, 
1920-2000 

J ohn Cardinal O’Connor, the arch¬ 
bishop of New York, died last week 
at the age of 80, after suffering for sev¬ 
eral months from a brain tumor. The 
number of grieving memorials pub¬ 
lished about the man has been over¬ 
whelming, but no more than he de- 
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served. Even longtime opponents like 
Mario Cuomo have taken the opportu¬ 
nity to acknowledge his wit and his 
charity, and those who agree with his 
strong public stands on issues such as 
abortion have been nearly incon¬ 
solable at his loss. 

It is true that some conservatives’ 
admiration for O’Connor was not un¬ 
alloyed with doubts. A strong sup¬ 
porter of unions (his father was a gold- 
leaf painter and union activist who 
used to read aloud to his children in 
the evenings from Catholic labor 
tracts), he never had the support of 
Wall Street that his predecessor, Ter¬ 
ence Cardinal Cooke, enjoyed. Though 


he fought against the destruction of 
poor neighborhoods wrought by mis¬ 
guided welfare measures such as Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children, 
he fought as well to convince his flock 
of the moral necessity for other and 
better kinds of government programs. 
His support for immigration and op¬ 
position to the death penalty left him 
at odds with New York police unions 
and other historically Catholic organi¬ 
zations in New York’s complicated 
civic life. 

He took these stands from convic¬ 
tion, however, and they won him no 
support from either the mainstream 
media or radical leftists. Indeed, on 


abortion and homosexuality, the issues 
with which Cardinal O’Connor be¬ 
came most identified, it was hard to 
tell much difference between the 
mainstream media and radical leftists 
in New York. In 1989, in as open a 
demonstration of anti-Catholicism as 
America had seen in a hundred years, 
homosexual activists chained them¬ 
selves to pews, profaned the Host, and 
pelted mass-goers with condoms dur¬ 
ing services at St. Patrick’s Cathe¬ 
dral—with the overwhelming support 
of the New York press. O’Connor held 
firm, however, as he had when he won 
his bitter battle against Mayor Ed 
Koch’s edict that church organizations 
provide benefits to the partners of ho¬ 
mosexual employees. It was typical of 
O’Connor that he and Koch became 
friends during the fight (they would 
later co-author a book), just as it was 
typical that he never publicized his 
visits to Catholic hospitals to minister 
to AIDS patients for use in his politi¬ 
cal battles. 

There used to be thousands of Irish 
Catholics, in both politics and the 
Church, with O’Connor’s combination 
of old-fashioned, blue-collar political 
liberalism and old-fashioned, blue-col¬ 
lar social conservatism. In fact, 
through the 1960s, that combination 
was nearly the definition of an Ameri¬ 
can Irish Catholic. But by the time 
O’Connor came to New York in 1984, 
those days seemed to be gone. 

Cardinal O’Connor, however, re¬ 
fused either to accept the apparent de¬ 
cline of Catholicism or to live on old 
glories. He fought, inside the Church 
and outside, for the teachings of John 
Paul II, for theological consistency, for 
the importance of his vision of care for 
the poor and care for the moral state of 
America. The depth of sorrow at his 
death last Wednesday night suggests 
he may have succeeded more than 
would have seemed possible in 1983, 
and that he was more a shaper of the 
future than a throwback to the past. ♦ 
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Casual 

Ho Ho Ho Chi Minh City 


I f there’s one thing that Third 
World Marxist dictatorships 
seem to have in common, it’s a 
high tolerance for reckless dri¬ 
ving. I first discovered this in 1988 
after a particularly long dinner party 
in then-Communist Nicaragua. A 
friend and I were headed back to our 
hotel in Managua, doing about 70 in a 
heavy rainstorm, when we hit a pot¬ 
hole the size of a bird bath. The left 
front tire popped like a balloon and 
shredded into long jagged strips. The 
car bounced sideways down the road. 
It came to a stop in front of a Sandin- 
ista police station. 

I figured we were in trouble. We 
shouldn’t have been driving. The 
cops had automatic weapons. I wait¬ 
ed for the handcuffs. The police 
turned out to be amused. Their atti¬ 
tude seemed to be: Inebriated Ameri¬ 
cans in a car accident! What a riot! 
Back home, my friend and I would 
have been on the phone to a bail 
bondsman within about eight min¬ 
utes. The Sandinistas changed the tire 
for us. 

Nicaragua isn’t Communist any¬ 
more, so there’s no telling how its traf¬ 
fic laws have changed. Vietnam, on 
the other hand, remains very much a 
people’s republic. I was there last week 
covering John McCain, and I’m happy 
to report that almost everyone in the 
country still drives like a total nut 
case. People pull into oncoming traffic 
without looking, blow through red 
lights at top speed, travel long dis¬ 
tances in the wrong lane. It’s not 
unusual in developing countries to see 
entire families packed onto a single 
moped. In Vietnam it’s not unusual to 
see them attempt to pass trucks while 
going uphill on a two-lane bridge. 

At first I assumed that the Viet¬ 
namese must be unusually skilled dri¬ 
vers. Then an American who lives in 
the country set me straight. A huge 
number of people die in traffic acci¬ 


dents in Vietnam, he said, several a 
day in Saigon alone. So I revised my 
theory: Maybe when you live in a 
totalitarian country, it’s psychological¬ 
ly important to break the little laws, 
like the ones against driving a motor¬ 
cycle with one hand on the wrong side 
of the road while talking on your cell 
phone. Or maybe you just have bigger 
problems to worry about. 

And there are bigger problems. 
Vietnam is a pretty place with good 
food and friendly people, so it’s easy to 
forget that it’s also run by a Stalinist 
regime. Every once in a while there 



are reminders. One morning in 
Hanoi, McCain gave a short speech to 
members of the country’s National 
Assembly, its mostly rubber-stamp 
legislative body. In America, he told 
the group, politicians have to listen to 
their constituents. For example, he 
said, one voter he spoke to suggested a 
law mandating oral hygiene. “As a 
father of four children,” McCain 
joked, “I supported requiring Ameri¬ 
cans to brush their teeth every night.” 
He grinned. The Vietnamese didn’t. 
They looked contemplative. You could 
almost hear them thinking: Now 
there’s an idea. 

A few hours later, McCain stopped 


by the National Assembly building to 
meet with the group’s chairman, the 
Communist equivalent of Denny 
Hastert. The chairman invited 
McCain and the reporters following 
him on a tour of the main chamber, a 
cavernous Soviet-style room with rows 
of wooden desks and a statue of Ho 
Chi Minh. He explained the protocol: 
who sits where, who speaks, and in 
what order. The lecture went on for a 
while, until Howard Fineman of 
Newsweek broke in. “Where does the 
opposition party sit?” he asked dead¬ 
pan. This time the Vietnamese did 
erupt into titters. Nervous ones. 

The Vietnamese government isn’t 
famous for its sense of humor, though 
if you’re in Hanoi and looking for a 
way to spend an amusing hour or two, 
I recommend a trip to Hoa Lo prison, 
the medieval-looking brick compound 
made famous during the war as the 
Hanoi Hilton. Much of the original 
prison was torn down a few years ago. 
The portion that remains has been 
turned into a museum of French 
atrocities. There is a guillotine on dis¬ 
play, leg stocks, and other instruments 
of colonial torture and repression. 
There is no mention of the fact that, 
once the French left, the Communists 
continued to use the building for near¬ 
ly 50 more years to torture and repress 
their own enemies. 

Or almost no mention. In a tiny 
room at the back of the compound is a 
small exhibit dedicated to the Ameri¬ 
can flyers once interned there, includ¬ 
ing John McCain. There is a volleyball 
net in a glass case, and other pieces of 
memorabilia designed to show that, 
on the whole, American prisoners had 
a pretty relaxing time at the Hanoi 
Hilton. 

And there are pictures. One shows 
a group of men standing in church. 
“American pilots in Hoa Lo prison 
attending mass in the cathedral,” 
reads the caption. If you look closely 
you’ll notice that one of the men has 
an odd expression on his face. His 
right hand is raised, a slender middle 
finger draped across his chin. After a 
moment you recognize his expression. 
It’s a suppressed grin. 

Tucker Carlson 
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Columbine, Cops, & Kids 

A S A VETERAN HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER 
in the Los Angeles Unified School 
District, I find little to disagree with in 
David B. Kopel’s article “What If We 
Had Taken Columbine Seriously?” 
(April 24/May 1). However, other solu¬ 
tions which might prevent more 
Columbines have been ignored, replaced 
by a singular focus on guns. 

In short, it is up to adults to make sure 
high-school students understand that 
school is different. It requires more disci¬ 
plined behavior than the street and a 
mite less reserve than church. This is 
what we should do: 

Provide explicit instruction on the 
basic tenets of good behavior, citizen¬ 
ship, and character; require school uni¬ 
forms or very strict dress codes; prohibit 
profanity and inappropriate demonstra¬ 
tions of affection; give teachers more 
power to move problem or disinterested 
students to alternative sites permanently; 
and provide all students a rigorous physi¬ 
cal education class that will work out 
some of that adolescent angst. 

Teachers should dress better, too. As a 
profession, we need behavior and ethics 
codes. It is often wrongly assumed that 
adults know how to behave around chil¬ 
dren. 

When I graduated high school in 1969 
(a watershed year in many respects), stu¬ 
dents were more likely to be upset with 
adults than their classmates. Adults 
made the rules and sometimes we chafed 
at them. 

In the year 2000, we have abrogated 
the responsibility to teach our students 
to be good people. School is no longer a 
special place; it’s just another place. We 
allow (indeed, encourage) teens to sepa¬ 
rate themselves by race, possessions, 
dress, and tastes. We couldn’t manufac¬ 
ture a more inviting environment for 
kids to hate each other if we tried. And if 
you don’t believe me, have your teenager 
read this letter. 

Dan Hart 
La Crescenta, CA 


T he first time I saw video of the 
events at Columbine, I was struck 
by, and amazed at, the cowardice of the 
police. They treated fleeing students like 


Correspondence 


prisoners, maximizing the danger to the 
students by insisting that they place their 
hands behind their heads before running 
out into the open, creating a potential 
shooting gallery with human targets and 
delaying the students’ escape. We must 
all be grateful that the other cowards, the 
two student gunmen, didn’t see this 
opportunity for target practice. 

I expressed my contempt to others at 
the time, but few saw my concern. The 
police should have minimized this 
tragedy. Instead they exacerbated the 
danger and very likely maximized the 
death toll. 

Thank you for having the guts to 
focus on this issue. We can only hope 
that other police agencies around the 
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nation have studied the performance of 
their brother officers in Littleton and 
learned what doesn’t work. 

S. L. Chambers 
Houston, TX 


Columbine.” According to a National 
Public Radio commentary on April 21, 
the risk that a child will be killed while 
attending school is about 1 in 2,000,000. 
Yet the number of children who are 
homicide victims equals “a Columbine 
every two days.” 

By advancing the opinion that pre¬ 
vention of school shootings should have 
served as the basis for a meaningful 
national debate on gun policy, Mr. 
Kopel’s article adds to the misconception 
that school is unsafe. According to the 
NPR report, school remains the safest 
place a child can be, far safer than the 
streets, the workplace, or, unfortunately, 
the home. 

We need the type of debate Kopel calls 
for, but let’s put Columbine and other 
school shootings in their proper perspec¬ 
tive as isolated, tragic events. The great¬ 
est risk to children is presented by the 
community itself, not the schools. Any 
argument that uses Columbine as the 
basis for sweeping change in national 
gun policy is completely without merit, 
and probably as self-serving as those crit¬ 
icized by the author. 

Tim Holman 
Iowa City, IA 


T he same “officer safety” mentality 
David B. Kopel cites as the reason 
for the magnitude of the Columbine 
shooting was responsible for Amadou 
Diallo’s grotesque death in New York 
city—a death that has routinely been 
described as unfortunate but unavoidable 
in conservative publications. 

Rob Dakin 
Athens, OH 


I certainly agree the national debate 
following Columbine has been at best 
misguided and at worst motivated by 
political self-interest. But while David B. 
Kopel provided a nice outline of the 
either/or dialogue he feels should have 
taken place, he ignored a larger and far 
more important point. 

The article concludes with the asser¬ 
tion that if other killers are out there, 
“your children and mine are just as 
much at risk as they were the day before 
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A Hearings Problem 


W hen INS agents broke into Lazaro Gonzalez’s 
house at 5 A.M. on April 22 to arrest his 6-year- 
old nephew Elian Gonzalez, civil libertarians— 
and those skeptical about giving a refugee child the bum’s 
rush back to Fidel Castro’s Cuba—had a lot of questions. 
Tom DeLay promised Republicans would answer them. 
“You bet there will be congressional hearings,” DeLay said 
hours after the raid. 

Hearings were always a second-best option for Con¬ 
gress. Best would have been to vote citizenship for Elian 
Gonzalez, or at least residency. That would have taken him 
out of the jurisdiction of the Immigration and Naturaliza¬ 
tion Service. The INS—in a shocking and irregular rever¬ 
sal of its earlier position—had signaled at least since 
December that it was disinclined to ask why Juan Miguel 
Gonzalez didn’t appear to reclaim his son for weeks and 
then months, why he called those “distant” Miami relatives 
even before he knew Elian was in trouble, and whether he 
even wanted his son back in Cuba. But House and Senate 
Republicans were frightened away by Democratic filibuster 
threats. So, having failed to rein in the INS when it mat¬ 
tered, Republicans were offering only to hold it account¬ 
able after the horse had left the barn. 

We wish! When presidential spokesman Joe Lockhart 
complained recently that “Republicans would rather inves¬ 
tigate than legislate,” he was giving them too much credit. 
They’re not interested in investigating, either. Utah sena¬ 
tor Orrin Hatch called a Judiciary Committee hearing for 
Wednesday, May 3, then postponed it indefinitely when 
Justice stalled over delivering him a few documents. Such 
knuckling under has turned the disgrace of the Elian raid 
into a bipartisan one. 

What’s more, the New York Daily News reported on 
April 29 that Joe Allbaugh, George W Bush’s campaign 
manager, passed a message to the Senate not to hold hear¬ 
ings, on the grounds that the Elian issue was a loser. If the 
story is true (and since it was co-bylined by the reliable vet¬ 
eran Tom DeFrank, we assume it is), then Bush has shown 
himself less willing than A1 Gore to suffer politically for 
upholding Elian’s right to have someone take a close look 
at the authoritarian hellhole his mother died trying to 
remove him from. 

Besides, holding the government accountable for its 
brutal treatment of Elian Gonzalez may not be a loser. 
When asked to “think specifically about the methods the 
Justice Department used” to get Elian, Americans disap¬ 


prove of them, 53-43. In addition, 43 percent of Americans 
support hearings (54 percent are against). This is an extra¬ 
ordinarily high number, given that traditional American 
hostility to such spectacles has been further heightened by 
a post-impeachment malaise. 

Senator Hatch now says that there will be no hearings 
at all if the Justice Department documents adequately 
explain the circumstances of the raid. But the important 
questions can’t be answered by Justice alone. They include: 

Were there secret negotiations with Cuba that led the 
INS to reverse its position on granting Elian asylum in the 
immediate aftermath of Fidel Castro’s implicit early- 
December threat to unleash a boatlift? 

Why did Juan Miguel Gonzalez’s “lawyer” Gregory 
Craig, who negotiated the terms of Juan Miguel’s visit to 
the United States with Cuban government officials, get a 
de facto veto on Janet Reno’s side of the negotiations on 
the eve of the raid? Who hired Gregory Craig? The United 
Methodist Church is legally paying his expenses, but are 
the Methodists serving as a “straw” for business interests 
keen to open up trade with Cuba? 

What are the terms of Juan Miguel’s stay here? What on 
earth is going on out at Wye Plantation? Why have two 
dozen different Cuban “diplomats”—at least two daily— 
been allowed to visit Elian when his Miami family and U.S. 
senators are not? Are any of these “diplomats” the same 
ones being investigated as spies by the Senate Foreign 
Relations committee? Are any of them the same ones who 
emerged from the Cuban Interests Section on the after¬ 
noon of April 18, beat up a few protesters, then fled back 
into diplomatic immunity? 

And why does the Justice Department flee accountabil¬ 
ity for turning Wye into a guarded outpost of Cuban tyran¬ 
ny? Carole Florman, the hardest-line of Janet Reno’s 
spokesmen, says: “It’s not really our place to say who can 
come and see him and who may not.” Oh, it isn’t? Then 
maybe hearings could tell us whose place it is. 

But now even Tom DeLay is hedging. He says, “We’ve 
got to wait and see what we can get.” Maine’s Republican 
Olympia Snowe is unambiguous: “It would look like a lot 
of political grandstanding.” She and her craven colleagues 
are wrong. It’s not grandstanding. Grandstanding is what 
you call it when a party loses the courage of its convictions, 
and decides it is unwilling to risk a drop of its political cap¬ 
ital to do what it knows to be right. 

—Christopher Caldwell, for the Editors 
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A Ridge 
Too Far? 

Will Bush select the 
pro-choice 
Pennsylvania 
governor as his running 
mate? by Fred Barnes 

T he logic behind Pennsylva¬ 
nia governor Tom Ridge as 
George W. Bush’s vice presi¬ 
dential running mate is almost impec¬ 
cable. Ridge would make Bush odds- 
on to win Pennsylvania, a marginally 
Democratic state in presidential races 
and one A1 Gore desperately needs to 
offset Bush’s strength in the South, 
plains, and Rockies. Ridge is 
Catholic, and Catholics are the single 
most sought after group by the Bush 
campaign. Ridge is experienced, both 
as a House member and a governor. 
Like Bush, he has a moderate-to-con- 
servative record on hot button Repub¬ 
lican issues such as taxes and school 
choice. He’s a Vietnam vet and slight¬ 
ly disabled. And Bush likes him, 
which is an important factor, and so 
do many other GOP leaders, includ¬ 
ing a cluster of Bush advisers. Ridge’s 
value to Bush, says a Republican 
strategist, has become “pretty appar¬ 
ent, pretty widely.” 

There’s just one problem: abortion. 
While Ridge doesn’t favor abortion on 
demand, he is pro-choice in a party 
that’s at least nominally pro-life. But 
the problem goes beyond the anger 
that Bush might kindle among 
ardently pro-life Republicans if he 
picked Ridge. As a Catholic, Ridge 
has for two years been barred by his 
hometown bishop in Erie, Donald 
Trautman, from speaking or even 
appearing at any Catholic event. He is 
allowed to attend mass, but that’s it. 
Thus, there’s a double problem with 
Ridge. Pro-lifers oppose him, and so 
do a number of Catholic Republicans 


who are close to Bush. They believe 
that putting a pro-choice Catholic on 
the ticket, particularly one who’s 
feuding with his bishop, would drive 
away the conservative Catholic voters 
that Bush is eager to attract. 

There’s a counter-theory, however, 
that says picking Ridge would be 
Bush’s version of Bill Clinton’s attack 
on Sister Souljah in 1992, which 
demonstrated Clinton’s willingness to 
stand up to Jesse Jackson and the 
Democratic party’s left. It positioned 
Clinton in the political center, exacdy 
where he wanted to be, and made him 
more acceptable to moderates and 
even conservatives. In Bush’s case, 
tapping Ridge would show he has the 
moxie to confront the GOP’s pro-life 
wing. It would tilt him toward the 
center, win praise from the media, and 
lure moderates and liberals. What 
gives this theory credence is that 
Bush is already emulating some of 
Clinton’s 1992 strategy. He empha¬ 
sizes the other party’s issues, while 
holding his own party’s base. He’s 
distanced himself from his party’s 
congressional wing. He’s stayed calm 
in the face of relentless attacks. 

Republican leaders who favor 
Ridge make a different case: Ridge is 
not all that pro-choice and wouldn’t 
touch off pro-life protests. “Every 


M exception to abortion you can 
name, he’s for,” says a promi- 
■k nent GOP backer of Ridge. 
H Ridge opposes partial-birth 
Hf abortion. He favors parental 
V consent if a minor wants an 
Wff abortion. He’s against taxpay¬ 
er er-funded abortion. However, 
the claim Ridge is only mildly 
pro-choice is undercut by his 
inconsistent record in the 
House. He voted against forcing 
abortion providers to notify the 
parents of minors who had sought an 
abortion. He once voted to repeal the 
Hyde Amendment, which bars tax- 
payer-financed abortions, but later 
voted for it. He supported, then 
opposed, the “Mexico City policy” of 
ending foreign aid to organizations 
that promote abortion around the 
world. 

As luck would have it, there’s 
already been a trial run of whether 
Ridge’s pro-choice views would rile a 
significant number of Republicans. 
Last month, a Reuters reporter from 
Washington, Alan Eisner, interviewed 
Ridge and quoted him as saying he 
wishes the antiabortion plank in the 
GOP platform would be dropped or 
modified to include “at least a recog¬ 
nition that the decent God-fearing 
people don’t always have the same 
view on this.” The abortion plank as 
written since 1980 hurts the party, 
Ridge indicated. This, of course, 
clashes with Bush’s position that the 
platform shouldn’t be tinkered with. 
In fact, Ridge was first alerted that the 
Reuters story led with the abortion 
issue by an official of the Bush presi¬ 
dential campaign. 

The public reaction to Ridge’s 
comments was muted, though Repub¬ 
lican David Dreier, chairman of the 
House Rules Committee and a Ridge 
backer, told Fox News Channel the 
remarks were not helpful. But the pri¬ 
vate reaction was highly negative. 
Deal Hudson, the editor of Crisis, a 
conservative Catholic magazine, said 
Ridge had “seriously damaged his sta¬ 
tus [at Bush headquarters] in Austin.” 
Hudson is a close ally of Bush strate¬ 
gist Karl Rove and put together a 
Catholic advisory group for the cam- 
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Jackasses 
Release Bray 

The Detroit News editorial page loses its leader. 

by Claudia Winkler 


paign. Hudson told me: “To select a 
Catholic running mate who is under 
sanction by his bishop would be an 
insult to Catholic voters.” Hudson 
said Bush has “already taken risks” 
with his pro-life supporters by refus¬ 
ing to rule out a pro-choice vice presi¬ 
dent. Picking Ridge now, he said, 
would jeopardize Bush’s support 
among both Catholics and pro-lifers, 
including Hudson himself. 

Would it really? Some in the Bush 
campaign think pro-lifers have no 
place else to go. Patrick Buchanan, the 
likely Reform party candidate and a 
strong abortion foe, “has no legs,” 
says a Bush adviser. Besides, the 
adviser says, pro-lifers have grown up 
and realize there are bigger things at 
stake in the election than the vice 
presidential candidate’s position on 
abortion. What matters is winning the 
presidency and Congress and making 
sure conservative judges are nominat¬ 
ed. “Most pro-lifers have focused on 
the doughnut, not the hole,” the ad¬ 
viser says. And they may be assuaged 
by Ridge’s insistence that he doesn’t 
want a platform fight, since that 
would help Gore. Ridge also says he 
would acknowledge Bush’s position 
on abortion takes precedence over his. 

Perhaps some pro-lifers will be 
mollified, but picking Ridge would 
hardly be risk-free. As it now stands, 
Bush’s decision on Ridge looms as 
one of his most important of the cam¬ 
paign. Ridge is bound to be near the 
top of Bush’s veep list, if only because 
others have taken their names off. 
Former defense secretary Richard 
Cheney says he’s promised the board 
at Haliburton, the oil services compa¬ 
ny he heads, that he won’t leave any 
time soon. Colin Powell and senators 
John McCain and Connie Mack are 
adamant about not wanting the job. 
Ridge is clearly available, and should 
Bush pass him over, the press will 
jump on him for wimping out. But if 
he opts for Ridge, “the whole three 
months [after the Republican conven¬ 
tion] will be about abortion, and that’s 
not on message,” says GOP senator 
Rick Santorum of Pennsylvania. As 
everyone knows, Bush is downright 
obsessive about staying on message. ♦ 


M ark Silverman, publisher 
and editor of the Detroit 
News, is clearly annoyed at 
being pestered by the press. When I 
ask to speak with him, his secretary 
informs me that the photograph of 
him our art department has requested 
will be supplied only if her boss can 
clear our story first. I assure her we 
don’t need the picture that much and 
ask again to speak with Silverman— 
who, as soon as she puts him on, starts 
berating me. But Silverman deserves 
to be pestered by his journalistic col¬ 
leagues, because it looks like he’s dis¬ 
mantling one of the finest editorial 
pages in America: The News’s widely 
respected editorial page editor, 
Thomas Bray, has just been ousted. 
When Silverman has calmed down a 
little, he reiterates what he has 
affirmed in print: His paper’s editori¬ 
al philosophy will not change. Bray’s 
“reassignment” has no bearing on the 
paper’s commitment to its conserva¬ 
tive tradition. And for proof, he says, 
“I would invite you to take a look at 
our editorial page in six months.” 

It’s a good idea—the proof, indeed, 
is in the pudding. Until the pudding 
is steamed, however, here are a few 
good reasons to be skeptical: 

Silverman’s fishy handling of Bray’s 
“reassignment.” In the days following 
the sudden announcement that Bray 
would be stepping down and hence¬ 
forth writing two columns a week 
from home, the publisher maintained 
the move was Bray’s idea. He asserted 
this in the News’ s business section on 
April 28, in a letter in the Wall Street 
Journal the same day, and two days lat¬ 
er in his own Sunday column. Repeat- 
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edly, he called those who insisted Bray 
had been fired (including Bray’s for¬ 
mer colleagues on the Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal editorial page) practitioners of 
irresponsible journalism relying on 
anonymous sources and “precon¬ 
ceived notions.” Yet side by side with 
Silverman’s column on April 30 ran 
one by Bray, a gracious thank-you- 
and-farewell whose final paragraph 
contained the statement: “I did not 
seek such a change.” Asked about the 
contradiction between the two ver¬ 
sions of events, Silverman declines to 
discuss an “internal personnel issue.” 

The choice of a newsman to succeed 
Bray. In selecting a new editorial page 
editor, Silverman turned not to an 
experienced commentator plausibly 
capable of sustaining the intellectual 
reputation Bray had built for his page 
over nearly 17 years, but to a deputy 
managing editor, Nolan Finley, whose 
entire career has been on the news 
side of the Detroit News, who hasn’t 
written in years, and who had respon¬ 
sibility for a part of newspapering 
from which editorial pages are nor¬ 
mally kept as insulated as possible: 
promotion and marketing. 

Bray’s page was respected across 
Michigan, and in conservative circles 
nationally, for its intelligence, clarity, 
and fairness. It was the product of a 
team he had assembled, dedicated to a 
style of political commentary that was 
both principled and down to earth. 
Republican governor John Engler 
calls Bray’s influence “profound,” 
adding, “We could not have advanced 
welfare reform and tax reform and 
government reductions without Tom’s 
leadership and the voice of the Detroit 
News.” What was unusual, Engler 
says, was the depth of insight into 
public issues that the News’s editorials 
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reflected. “The way Tom organized 
and assigned his team often led to 
greater understanding of issues and 
alternatives on the editorial page than 
could be gleaned from the news pages. 
They got it.” 

But Bray’s page earned respect 
from Democrats, too. The senior 
member of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, John Dingell of the 16th Dis¬ 
trict of Michigan, is speaking also for 
his wife, who is president of the Gen¬ 
eral Motors Foundation, when he 
says, “Although Deborah and I more 
often than not disagreed with the con¬ 
tent of Tom’s editorial page, we always 
felt that he brought good and useful 
discussion to the table of political 
affairs. We respect and like Tom and 
wish him the best of luck.” Even a 
left-wing columnist in Detroit’s alter¬ 
native Metro Times has leapt to Bray’s 
defense, quoting “one insider” as 
likening the changing of the guard at 
the News to “replacing Alan Green¬ 
span with George Wallace.” 

It may be, of course, that the 
News’s editorial page will flourish 
under Finley, but for now his pres¬ 
ence there looks like an accident. 
When he was passed over in March 
for a promotion to managing editor— 
that plum went instead to a younger 
man who had previously worked 
under him, a “young African Ameri¬ 
can,” as the News’s story made a point 
of mentioning—Finley started look¬ 
ing for a job elsewhere. The editorial 
page position, says a colleague, was his 
“booby prize.” 

11 Silverman’s philosophical and stylis¬ 
tic differences with Bray. As publisher 
and editor, of course, Silverman 
enjoys the prerogative of steering his 
paper’s editorial policy to his liking. 
But he doesn’t have an entirely free 
hand. The News is the conservative 
paper in a two-newspaper town, where 
the competition, the Detroit Free Press, 
is liberal. Under these circumstances, 
for the News to take a marked turn to 
the left or even to the center would be 
circulation suicide. 

Nevertheless, with a neophyte now 
leading the editorial page, Silverman 
can be expected to assert his influ¬ 
ence, to effect what his April 30 col¬ 


umn called “a subtle evolution of 
some positions.” It’s hard to see how 
he could fail to bring change, given 
his marked differences with Bray. 
Some of these can be inferred from 
scattered clues—a disparaging refer¬ 
ence, for example, in a column to “so- 
called free-market issues in the health 
care industry.” But other disagree¬ 
ments loom large. Take the subject of 
“diversity.” 

Mark Silverman is a successful 
executive in the Gannett newspaper 
chain, a company that loudly champi¬ 
ons the systematic recruitment and 
promotion of minorities and women. 

“Silverman seems to 
want the Detroit News 
to maintain its 
conservative editorial 
tradition, yet inoculate 
readers with an op-ed 
page of syndicated liberal 
opinion, as if to declare 
that all opinions are 
equally valid. ” 

(The “Company History” on Gan- 
nett’s website redundantly begins: 
“Gannett Co., Inc. is the most diverse 
news, information and communica¬ 
tions company in the USA. A compa¬ 
ny rich in its diversity . . .”) For five 
years starting in 1991, Silverman 
spearheaded News 2000, a company¬ 
wide effort to improve the Gannett 
newspapers that involved regularly 
scoring their performance on ten cri¬ 
teria. One of these was whether each 
paper “requires diversity.” Papers 
were expected, among other things, to 
quote more non-whites and women in 
their newscolumns. 

Silverman has gone out of his way 
to associate himself personally with 
such policies. In a signed column in 
the Detroit News on July 28, 1999, he 


called the prevalence of white males 
in newsrooms “morally wrong” and 
attacked as “extreme right-wing rant- 
ings” a column his own paper had 
published by the syndicated writer 
John Leo warning that identity poli¬ 
tics in newsrooms leads to “group- 
think.” Silverman pledged the News 
to the “aggressive pursuit of diversity 
in staffing and coverage.” And in the 
Gannett environment, he has pros¬ 
pered. He just received his third 
“President’s Ring” for outstanding 
performance and is one of three final¬ 
ists for Gannett “Editor of the Year.” 
Under his direction, the Detroit News 
has been cited by Gannett for “Best 
Overall News Performance” two years 
in a row. 

Perhaps, despite the views he has 
expressed, Silverman will allow his 
editorial page to continue to dissect 
and deplore identity politics, as it did 
under Bray. We’ll wait for the pud¬ 
ding. 

11 The changes Silverman has made to 
date. Some evidence, however, is 
already in. Since Silverman arrived at 
the News in 1997, the opinion pages 
have devoted more space to liberal 
opinion. And early last year, Silver- 
man instituted an unusual practice of 
ending editorials with a one-sentence 
summary—followed by a one- 
sentence statement of the contrary 
position, as if to vitiate the impact of 
the paper’s own opinion. Thus, a 
recent editorial on the 6th Circuit’s 
striking down of Ohio’s state motto, 
“With God, all things are possible,” 
ended: 

Our view 

The law does not require the U.S. 
Court of Appeals to strike down 
Ohio’s state motto, which refers to 
God. 

Opposing view 

The First Amendment forbids any 
governmental references to God. 

In recent days, this gimmick has not 
appeared. 

Finally, some of that “subtle evolu¬ 
tion” in particular positions has 
occurred in the Silverman years—not 
too subtle, though, for readers to 
notice. After the News retreated from 
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Yes, Tax the ’Net 

Don’t subsidize e-commerce; instead, reform sales 
taxes, by Michael S. Greve 


its longstanding libertarian position 
on guns (“The burden of proof should 
always remain on those who want to 
restrict firearms, not on those who 
happen to think, as we do, that the 
Founding Fathers knew what they 
were talking about,” July 4, 1998; 
“Given the destructive role of guns in 
our society, individuals should bear at 
least some of the burden of proving a 
need for concealed weapon permits,” 
May 23, 1999), several readers were 
indignant. Wrote one Brett Cashman: 

How does the May 23 editorial ... fit 
in with the previous views of The 
News ? I’ve read in the newspaper that 
rights pre-exist the Constitution, not 
that they are created by it. If this is a 
right, let us exercise it. . . . This 
piece is illogical by The News’s own 
standards. If The News is not going to 
write a coherent argument on gun 
rights, just let the Free Press editorial¬ 
ize. It has never pretended to be 
motivated by logic or reason. 

The dustup last summer over the 
John Leo column produced a similar 
reaction from numerous readers. 
Wrote William J. Olasz: 

If I wanted reverse racism and dis¬ 
crimination against white males, I 
would read the Free Press. Do I have 
to stop reading The News also? 

Joseph Pujol, to quote just one 
more letter, expanded on the point: 

Silverman seems to want the Detroit 
News to maintain its conservative 
editorial tradition, yet inoculate read¬ 
ers with an op-ed page of syndicated 
liberal opinion, as if to declare that all 
opinions are equally valid. This kind 
of newspaper management causes 
individual papers to lose their unique 
identities and voices—which has cer¬ 
tainly been the case with The News 
since it was gobbled up by Gannett. If 
readers wanted a good dose of liberal 
opinion, they would subscribe to the 
Free Press. 

Then again, maybe these readers 
and Tom Bray’s admirers are alarmist. 
Maybe the great days of the Detroit 
News’s editorial page are not behind 
it, and an honorable man who used 
his talent to the benefit of his commu¬ 
nity has not been done an injustice. 
We shall see. ♦ 


T he National Conference of 
State Legislatures carted its 
members to Capitol Hill last 
month to protest the failure of the 
Internet tax commission to recom¬ 
mend a vast expansion of state and 
local tax authority over Internet sales. 
The commission, known formally as 
the Advisory Commission on Elec¬ 
tronic Commerce, has proved a deep 
disappointment to the NCSL, the 
National Governors’ Association, and 
other taxpayer-funded government 
lobbies, which insist that untaxed 
e-commerce will wreak havoc on state 
and local budgets unless Congress 
provides them with the authority to 
tax such sales. 

This being an election year, Con¬ 
gress is unlikely to act on e-commerce 
taxes (except, perhaps, to extend an 
existing moratorium on certain new 
Internet taxes). But the issue will 
regain prominence soon after the 
elections. Moreover, the Internet tax 
debate is a trial run for a larger fight 
over a fundamental political divide: 
Does the New Economy demand a 
more decentralized and competitive 
politics or rather the opposite—more 
government meddling, more central¬ 
ization in Washington? Cheerleaders 
for the New Economy, who are cer¬ 
tain the answer is less meddling, can¬ 
not simply rely on self-propelled eco¬ 
nomic forces to mow down recalci¬ 
trant bureaucracies. To prevail in this 
fight, they will need to make a princi¬ 
pled case for competitive political 
institutions. The Internet tax debate 
suggests that they have a ways to go. 

We are having that debate because 
the 45 states and some 7,500 local 
jurisdictions that tax retail sales want 
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a piece of Amazon.com. While sales 
taxes are based on the purchaser’s res¬ 
idence, they are collected by the seller 
and then remitted to the appropriate 
state or local government. If a New 
York citizen purchases a washing 
machine in New Jersey, the Empire 
State will want the seller to collect a 
sales tax. There will be a problem for 
New York, though, if the seller is not 
a chain with stores in both states. The 
Supreme Court has ruled that retail¬ 
ers can be pressed into this tax collec¬ 
tion role only if they have a 
“nexus”—that is, a physical pres¬ 
ence—in the taxing jurisdiction. 
Since Internet stores typically lack 
such a nexus, a book you purchase 
from a local retailer is subject to the 
applicable state and local sales tax, 
whereas the same purchase from 
Amazon.com is effectively exempt. 

The rapid growth of e-commerce 
prompted aggressive state efforts to 
extend tax-collection obligations to 
Internet retailers. Congress respond¬ 
ed in 1998 with the Internet Tax Free¬ 
dom Act, which imposed a three-year 
moratorium on new taxes that treat 
Internet sales differently from compa¬ 
rable sales through other channels 
(such as mail-order catalogues). This 
measure also set up the Internet tax 
commission, composed of business 
and consumer representatives and of 
members of the federal, state, and 
local governments, to study Internet 
tax matters and submit recommenda¬ 
tions to Congress. 

As it turned out, the sales tax issue 
proved too contentious for the com¬ 
missioners to reach the two-thirds 
majority needed for formal findings 
and recommendations. Virginia gov¬ 
ernor James S. Gilmore, chairman of 
the commission, instead recorded 
simple majority votes for informal 
policy proposals, including a five-year 
extension of the existing tax moratori- 
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um. This decision, and the anti-tax 
tenor of the commission’s report, 
have induced apoplexy among state 
and local government representatives, 
who denounced the commission’s 
work as “flawed,” “deceitful,” and 
“reprehensible.” 

The shrillness reflects the frustra¬ 
tion of the pro-tax lobby after having 
come within an inch of victory. 
The five state and local govern¬ 
ment officials on the Internet 
tax commission, led by Utah 
governor Michael O. Leavitt, 
viewed the body as a junior 
league Congress with a leg¬ 
islative agenda: Cut a deal 
with the six business repre¬ 
sentatives to extend tax col¬ 
lection authority to Inter¬ 
net sellers; get the three 
federal representatives 
on board; paint the anti¬ 
tax commissioners as lib¬ 
ertarian lunatics; and get 
the real Congress to sign off 
on the deal. 

None of the corporate rep¬ 
resentatives on the commis¬ 
sion was truly opposed to 
extending sales tax collection 
obligations to Internet com¬ 
merce. Some favored it: Gate¬ 
way chairman Theodore W. 

Waitt would probably have vot¬ 
ed for any plan that put his busi¬ 
ness, which includes retail stores, on 
a sales-tax par with Dell Computer 
(whose sales, exclusively on the Inter¬ 
net, currently go untaxed). At any 
rate, the CEOs—executives of 
AT&T, America Online, Charles 
Schwab, MCI WorldCom, and 
Time Warner, besides Gateway’s 
Waitt—had bigger and very par¬ 
ticular fish to fry, such as a perma¬ 
nent ban on Internet access charges 
(America Online) and a repeal of fed¬ 
eral telecommunications taxes 
(AT&T, MCI). (As with the sales tax 
moratorium, the commission eventu¬ 
ally proposed but did not formally 
recommend these steps.) 

The business representatives did, 
however, insist on simplifying the 
existing sales tax system, which forces 
sellers to comply with tax collection 


obligations in hundreds of jurisdic¬ 
tions and thus burdens business with 
extravagant compliance costs. The 
government caucus could provide no 
reliable assurance that such simplifi¬ 
cation would be forthcoming. Frantic 
closed- 


door meetings 
between the Leavitt forces and the 
business representatives at the com¬ 
mission’s final meeting failed to pro¬ 
duce a deal, as did a subsequent tele¬ 
phone conference. In the end, the 
business reps joined the Gilmore fac¬ 
tion to propose an extended moratori¬ 
um for Internet retailers. 


Gilmore and his anti-tax allies on 
and off the commission deserve great 
credit for staving off the governors’ 
tax grab. They never quite managed, 
however, to make a principled case for 
their position. Instead, they relied on 
“No Internet Tax” slogans and prob¬ 
lematic arguments that may yet 
endanger their momentary victory. 
Leavitt’s pro-tax forces have 
been relentless in criticizing 
the “unfairness” of the 
existing sales-tax regime, 
which subjects ordinary 
retail sales to taxation 
while exempting identi¬ 
cal sales over the Inter¬ 
net. “Main Street” 
retailers have pre¬ 
dictably joined this 
chorus. (They are 
organized in the eFair- 
ness Coalition and led 
by such well-known big- 
box stores as Wal-Mart 
and Circuit City.) Their 
position has been seconded 
by tax economists, whose 
models ordain that efficient 
taxes should be simple and 
neutral. 

The Leavitt faction’s dogmatic 
insistence on “neutrality” is a thin 
disguise for politicians’ unbridled 
appetites. “Neutrality” in practice 
always means more tax authority over 
new sources of revenue, never less 
over existing ones. Chicago economist 
and Nobel laureate Gary Becker has 
persuasively criticized his colleagues’ 
obsession with “neutral” and “effi¬ 
cient” taxation as excessively static. A 
tax haven in cyberspace leaves more 
money in private hands (a good thing 
in itself) and, moreover, may increase 
political pressure to reduce taxes in 
competing sectors of the economy. 

Those valuable political dynamics, 
however, will likely prove short-lived 
if the Internet sales tax “exemption” 
looks like a special-interest favor. 
Unfortunately, the anti-tax forces 
have done little to counter that per¬ 
ception. They have tended to paint e- 
commerce as an infant industry in 
need of a break—and a particularly 
deserving industry, since it’s so cool 
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and with-it. Gilmore has compared 
Internet sales tax freedom to such 
policies as taxpayer-funded stadiums 
to attract professional sports teams, 
subsidized shopping malls, and the 
tax exemptions that states and munic¬ 
ipalities shower on favored industries. 
Such arguments make the commis¬ 
sion’s proposal to extend the sales tax 
moratorium sound less like enlight¬ 
ened policy than like another special- 
interest boondoggle—an ethanol sub¬ 
sidy for the information highway. 

The Internet tax commission did 
hear testimony on more compelling 
sales tax regimes. A particularly 
attractive option is to collect taxes on 
interstate sales not, as now, on the 
basis of the buyer’s place of residence 
but in the seller’s principal place of 
business. Amazon.com’s sales would 
then be taxed in the state of Washing¬ 
ton, no matter where any particular 
book has been purchased and 
shipped. 

Such an origin-based sales tax 
regime would obviate concerns over 
neutrality and fairness: All sales 
could be taxed at the same rate by a 
state or locality and would be so 
taxed, unless a given jurisdiction 
decided otherwise. Business concerns 
over compliance costs and legal 
uncertainty would vanish, since no 
seller would have tax collection oblig¬ 
ations except in his home state. Most 
important, an origin-based sales tax 
system would foster state competition 
by re-connecting taxation with repre¬ 
sentation—or, as economists might 
say, by aligning the economic inci¬ 
dence of taxation with its political 
incidence. The existing system per¬ 
mits states to export sales tax collec¬ 
tion obligations to sellers beyond 
their borders, providing only that the 
sellers have a nexus. (Tellingly, virtu¬ 
ally all states exempt their own indus¬ 
tries.) Under an origin-based system, 
Governor Leavitt of Utah could 
impose tax collection obligations for 
sales through the Internet or any oth¬ 
er channel—but only on interstate 
sales by Utah firms. And of course 
there would be the healthy risk that 
over-taxed businesses might flee one 
state for a more accommodating juris¬ 


diction. Exit rights and tax competi¬ 
tion would over time accomplish 
what voting, all too often, does not— 
discipline in state taxing and spend¬ 
ing. 

An origin-based regime was sug¬ 
gested to the commission by indepen¬ 
dent tax experts and by the Heritage 
Foundation and the Cato Institute. 
Fred L. Smith of the Competitive 
Enterprise Institute argued with char¬ 
acteristic verve that “No taxation 
without representation” should be the 
fundamental principle of any sales tax 
regime. These suggestions went 
unheeded: Beleaguered and time- 
pressed as they were, Gilmore and his 
allies could not be expected to push 
some comprehensive reform on a 
complicated issue that no one had 
quite thought through. But this 
observation only reinforces the 
urgency of giving strategic thought to 
the Internet tax debate and to the 
broader issues behind it. 


E ven before the Internet tax com¬ 
mission’s report went to the print¬ 
er, House minority leader Richard A. 
Gephardt, in a speech to high-tech 
executives, cheerfully endorsed the 
expected proposal for an extended 
moratorium—and then some: No 
Internet access or transmission taxes. 
No international tariffs. Phase-out of 
federal telecommunications taxes. 
Permanent extension of research and 
development tax credits. Full deduc¬ 
tions for employer-paid education 
benefits. More visas for skilled foreign 
workers. Tax credits for investments 
in broadband technology for rural and 
low-income areas. And on and on. 

While some of these ideas make 
sense (and others don’t), two things 
are obvious. First, Republicans, some 
of whom suffer from a residual sense 
of shame about government favor¬ 
itism, cannot outbid Democrats at the 
high-tech subsidy game. Second, Dick 
Gephardt has not suddenly become an 
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anti-tax crusader. His proposals are of 
a piece with A1 Gore’s ludicrous claim 
to have invented the Internet: Both 
suggest the contours of a political 
strategy that would subject the New 
Economy, along with the old, to polit¬ 
ical sufferance and control. The Net 
according to Gore-Gephardt is 
already the child of a clever industrial 
policy—incubated by an obscure 
defense agency and then nurtured by 
hip politicians with an understanding 
of Silicon Valley’s needs and sensibili¬ 
ties. Along the way, according to this 
view, political sages have reined in 
private thugs who contrive to mess 
with their creation, as when Microsoft 
impeded technological innovation. 
“The federal government,” Gephardt 
instructed the high-tech execs, “has a 
critical role to play in developing pub¬ 
lic policy to do everything possible to 
keep this engine running strong.” 

Between this perspective and the 
pro-tax governors’ agenda, there isn’t 
actually much difference: Gephardt 
will cash his Internet IOUs for cam¬ 
paign contributions now and for poli¬ 
cy concessions not much further 
down the road. Already, there is talk 
of using public funds to help remedy a 
“digital divide” that is said to separate 
the poor and especially blacks from 
the New Economy. Already, politi¬ 
cians are demanding “voluntary” 
industry concessions on Internet 
indecency (“It’s for the children”) and 


privacy issues. Not missing a beat, 
Gephardt has fawned over the Inter¬ 
net entrepreneurs’ “social con¬ 
science”—which, should it falter, will 
no doubt be helped along by responsi¬ 
ble politicians. 

Too much can be made of these 
political threats. Too many businesses 
and citizens have too much at stake to 
let the Internet become another 
nuclear industry (which, having been 
coddled by politicians, could be killed 
by politicians). A bigger mistake, 
however, would be to underestimate 
those threats. The widely, and rightly 
heralded advantages of an informa¬ 
tion economy—speed, consumer 
choice, the leaping of political bound¬ 
aries on a global scale, disintermedia¬ 
tion (the disappearance of easily taxed 
and regulated middlemen)—also 
greatly increase demands for central¬ 
ized government intervention, both 
by government itself and by organized 
interests with a stake in the status quo 
or in uniformity regulation. 

To track and tax interstate sales in 
cyberspace, Michael Leavitt and 31 of 
his fellow governors have seriously 
proposed the central collection and 
processing of computerized customer 
data on all such sales by a “Trusted 
Third Party” that is in effect a private 
IRS. Incongruously, the same gover¬ 
nors are attempting to impose “priva¬ 
cy” laws on the use of data by private 
firms—which use such data mostly to 
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sell stuff, not tax it. Aside from some 
non-committal harrumphing about 
privacy, established retailers and the 
corporate interests represented on the 
commission did not object. The bene¬ 
ficiaries of a more open, decentralized 
regime, meanwhile, are fewer, smaller, 
and less well-organized. They do not 
lobby so much because they’re busy 
finding customers and doing IPOs. 

The “No Internet Tax” slogan 
exemplifies a tendency, especially 
among free-marketeers, to rely on the 
Internet’s sex appeal and on rapid 
technological progress as defenses 
against political interventions. That 
anti-political impulse won’t do. An 
escape from the drag of status quo pol¬ 
itics will require political entrepre¬ 
neurship and arguments that resonate 
with and mobilize diffuse constituen¬ 
cies in defense of future and therefore 
speculative benefits. Effective resis¬ 
tance to a politically doctored New 
Economy requires resistance when 
the political schemes look benign and 
beneficial, as early on they often will. 
Instead of exempting new industries 
from political meddling, the emer¬ 
gence of such industries should be 
used as an opportunity to reform and 
discipline the existing institutions 
and arrangements—in this instance, 
an existing sales tax regime that is 
uniformly viewed as absurd. Instead 
of vague enthusiasm about a “world 
without borders,” what is needed is 
the recognition that increased eco¬ 
nomic mobility and interdependence 
make borders more important: A 
world without borders is a world 
without exits, and citizens need exits 
to discipline government. Business 
will have to abandon its reflexive 
search for uniformity and relearn the 
advantages of interstate competition. 
A larger, more complex economy 
needs not more centralized control 
but the opposite: smaller, decentral¬ 
ized, competitive institutions that can 
manage complexity in little chunks. 

This perspective runs counter both 
to entrenched interests and insti¬ 
tutions and to erroneous but common 
intuitions. The arguments and the 
politics need rehearsing. The Internet 
tax debate is a good place to start. ♦ 
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Repeal the Clinton 
Tax Hike 

Even he admits he raised taxes too much. 

by Stephen Moore and James Carter 


S even years ago Bill Clinton 
and the Democratic Congress 
passed what New York senator 
Pat Moynihan aptly described as “the 
largest tax increase in the history of 
the world.” It passed by just a single 
vote in the House and a single vote in 
the Senate. To their credit, no Repub¬ 
licans in Congress voted for the Clin¬ 
ton tax millstone. Even Bill Clinton 
confessed two years later that “I think 
I raised your taxes too much.” (You 
see, he really can tell the truth.) 

The purpose of the tax hike back in 
1993 was to eliminate the budget 
deficit. Economists will argue ad nau¬ 
seam about how much those new tax¬ 
es actually contributed to the bal¬ 
anced budget we finally achieved in 
1998. For the record, our assessment 
is: not that much. The deficit was 
projected to remain well over $200 
billion a year for as far as the eye 
could see two years after the Clinton 
plan was enacted. The deficit began to 
fall after Republicans took over Con¬ 
gress and abandoned the fiscal expan¬ 
sionary direction of Clintonomics. 

In any case, what is unarguable is 
that the deficit has vanished and has 
been replaced with large and growing 
tax surpluses. 

No one knows precisely how large 
those tax overpayments will be, but 
almost everyone agrees they’ll be very 
big. Over the next five years the bud¬ 
get forecasters in Washington expect 
more than $1 trillion of excess tax rev¬ 
enues. In the five years after that, the 
Congressional Budget Office crystal 
ball sees another $2 trillion of surplus 
tax collections. Those are conserva- 
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tive estimates. Economist Lawrence 
Kudlow has been the nation’s most 
accurate fiscal prognosticator of the 
last decade, and he estimates tax sur¬ 
pluses will be twice as large as the 
official forecast. 

All of this is to say that the original 
rationale for the Clinton tax hike has 
vanished. But the tax hike hasn’t. 
Back in 1995, Republicans nervously 
wrung their hands and intimated that 
in principle they would want to repeal 
the Clinton tax hike, but mountain¬ 
ous deficits made the idea politically 
hazardous. Clinton, of course, strong¬ 
ly opposes repeal. He continues to 
claim that this would “bring back the 
big deficits of the 1980s.” 

It turns out that just ain’t so. Sena¬ 
tor Connie Mack of Florida, the 
chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee, has the evidence in hand 
to counter that charge. Mack recently 
asked the Joint Tax Committee of 
Congress to estimate the revenue 
impact if we were to repeal the entire 
Clinton tax hike and restore fiscal 
normalcy in Washington. The con¬ 
gressional number crunchers have 
now told Senator Mack that the sav¬ 
ings to taxpayers would be enor¬ 
mous—a little over $1 trillion over 10 
years. That would increase the after¬ 
tax income per family in America by 
$9,500 over the next decade. Finally, a 
tax cut worthy of the name. 

Clinton and Gore raised an assort¬ 
ment of taxes in 1993. The top per¬ 
sonal income tax rate was raised from 
31 percent to nearly 40 percent. The 
gas tax was raised by 4.3 cents a gal¬ 
lon. The corporate income tax was 
raised from 34 percent to 35 per¬ 
cent—affecting all of us as workers, 
shareholders, and customers. Payroll 
taxes were raised. Social Security tax¬ 


es were raised for “wealthy” seniors— 
i.e. those earning more than $35,000 a 
year. Almost everyone in our soci¬ 
ety—from the shoe-shine man to 
Donald Trump—had dollars pried 
from his wallet. 

The good news from Senator 
Mack’s report is that repealing this 
whole laundry list of taxes could be 
achieved without spilling one drop of 
new red ink. In fact, the entire Clin- 
ton-Gore tax hike could be repealed 
and we could still retire almost $2 tril¬ 
lion of debt, or about half of the 
national debt, over the next decade. 

Naturally, the estimates by the Tax 
Committee fail to take into account 
the positive economic impact of liber¬ 
ating the U.S. economy from the 
depressive nature of all these taxes. 
The real burden of the Clinton tax 
was borne in the mid 1990s by all 
workers through lower output, invest¬ 
ment, and wage growth than we 
would have otherwise had without the 
taxes. Yes, it is always guesswork to 
estimate “what would have hap- 
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Dot-Commies 

Beijing’s Internet policies are short on freedom, 
long on control, by Ellen Bork 


pened” if some event had not 
occurred. But what we do know is 
that the economic expansion that 
began a year before Clinton entered 
office mysteriously stalled from 3.5 
percent to about 2.5 percent in the 
two years after the 1993 tax hike. 
Repealing this tax hike would provide 
a prudent insurance policy against an 
abrupt halt to this economic expan¬ 
sion. Economists generally estimate 
that about one-third of the revenue 
loss from a tax rate reduction is typi¬ 
cally recouped through the impact of 
higher growth. 

For those who reject this supply- 
side theorizing, perhaps a real life 
example might offer some persuasion. 
Take a look at the impact of the 1997 
cut in the capital gains rate from 28 
percent to 20 percent. In the first 
three years of that tax “cut,” capital 
gains revenues have soared by some 
50 percent. We economists call this 
the Laffer Curve effect. Lower rates, 
more revenue. Seldom does real life 
fit the theory so elegantly. 

We would also note that America’s 
two primary economic rivals, Ger¬ 
many and Japan, both have followed 
the supply-side model by cutting tax 
rates in the past two years to jump- 
start their moribund economies. So 
far the policy seems to show signs of 
working as their economies begin to 
sputter back into gear. Although their 
tax rates are still higher than ours, 
America’s competitive advantage on 
taxes—with the important exception 
of capital gains taxes—has slipped in 
recent years. Repealing the Clinton- 
Gore tax hike would help recapture 
that comparative advantage in the 
global economy. 

Bill Clinton would almost certainly 
veto any bill designed to roll back his 
economic legacy. So be it. He was 
wrong then. He is wrong now. The 
Clinton-Gore tax hike seven years ago 
was way too big. Bill Clinton admits 
it. Taxpayers know it. And certainly 
there’s no harm in reminding them 
eight months before an election. 

Connie Mack’s report shows that 
the money is there to correct this his¬ 
torical mistake. But is there the politi¬ 
cal courage on Capitol Hill? ♦ 


T he allure of the China mar¬ 
ket has always had a seductive 
hold on America, and succes¬ 
sive administrations have relied on 
American business to make the case 
for unfettered trade with that coun¬ 
try. This year, however, there’s a new 
twist. The potential influence of the 
Internet in China is now a major sell¬ 
ing point in the White House cam¬ 
paign for permanent normal trade 
relations (PNTR) and entry into the 
World Trade Organization for Chi¬ 
na—the apotheosis of the Clinton 
administration’s engagement policy. 

The president claims China’s entry 
into the WTO will make information 
technology products “cheaper, better 
and more widely available” in China, 
ensuring that “in the new century lib¬ 
erty will spread by cell phone and 
cable modem.” As for China’s efforts 
to crack down on the Internet, “good 
luck,” he says. “That’s sort of like try¬ 
ing to nail Jell-0 to the wall.” 

High-tech industry has taken the 
president’s cue. “Technology fuels 
communication, and communication 
fuels change. . . . The Internet will 
foster ideas and communication in 
China, hence we must be engaged in 
China to ensure that the Internet 
thrives,” said Robert Holleyman, 
CEO of the Business Software 
Alliance. The Electronic Industries 
Alliance, EIA, has flown in CEOs to 
lobby members of Congress and is 
holding meetings for undecided 
members with high-tech companies 
in their districts. On April 28, EIA 
held a breakfast for representative 
Rush Holt, a freshman Democrat 
from New Jersey, and local represen¬ 
tatives of high-tech companies at the 
New Jersey headquarters of Armand 
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Products, which exports potassium 
carbonate to China. EIA president 
Dave McCurdy told Holt, “We’re not 
here for profit. We’re involved in the 
industry because it’s the most excit¬ 
ing industry in the world and it’s 
changing lives.” 

Holt didn’t seem to buy it. He not¬ 
ed that the United States does more 
business with the Netherlands than 
with China, and wondered why no 
one in the room talked about getting 
China to improve its record on politi¬ 
cal freedoms, labor rights, and envi¬ 
ronmental standards. “I can’t tell you 
the number of times I’ve heard [from 
business] over the last few months, 
‘We want rules-based trade,’ and yet 
in all of these other areas, we don’t 
need rules. We will count on their 
good intention. ... I would like to see 
more from corporate America than 
just a trickle down argument that 
things will get better.” 

Put aside for the moment whether 
profit or political liberalization is 
American business’s top priority in 
China. How credible are the argu¬ 
ments that the Internet actually chal¬ 
lenges Beijing’s control? And what 
are the Chinese doing about it? A 
closer look at the forces shaping the 
Internet’s development in China 
counters the president’s image of its 
leaders as keystone cadres powerless 
to stop an information-led revolution 
spearheaded by an increasingly 
“wired” citizenry. 

First consider the numbers. The 
most commonly used estimate puts 
the number of users at 8.9 million, or 
less than 1 percent of China’s 1.3 bil¬ 
lion population. Even with the expo¬ 
nential growth claimed by various 
analysts, very few Chinese will be 
able to connect to the Internet, or get 
the benefits of liberty it supposedly 
brings, anytime soon. 
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But focusing on the numbers 
doesn’t take into account the most 
important aspect of the Internet’s 
development in China, and the one 
aspect the president and others don’t 
talk about. Chinese leaders from 
Jiang Zemin on down are serious 
about developing China’s informa¬ 
tion technology and the Internet. 
China’s leaders believe the Internet 
and the telecommunications infra¬ 
structure that supports it will be “an 
extraordinarily beneficial tool in the 
administration of China. And if there 
is one thing the Communist party is 
serious about, it is running the coun¬ 
try,” as Peter Lovelock, a Hong Kong 
academic and Internet expert writes. 
“Much of the evidence points to it 
being right in this belief.. . . [T]he 
information networks offer the 
potential for power structures to be 
reinforced rather than weakened.” 

China’s Internet experience has its 
origins in scientific and academic 
computer networks in the late 1980s. 
Soon, however, the government 
caught on to the potential. In the ear¬ 


ly 1990s, the Chinese launched an 
initiative known as the Golden Pro¬ 
jects to upgrade its telecommunica¬ 
tions and information infrastructure. 
The Golden Projects were intended 
not only to make China more effi¬ 
cient economically, but also to 
respond to the breakdown in control 
and coordination that had come 
about as a result of Deng Xiaoping’s 
economic liberalization and decen¬ 
tralization. 

The government’s projects includ¬ 
ed using information networks to 
advance reform of banking and the 
financial sector, customs, tax, and 
state-owned enterprises. But these 
were integrally related to other objec¬ 
tives. “Politically, Beijing perceived 
that extensive wiring of the country 
would provide the basis for increas¬ 
ing central coordination and admin¬ 
istrative compliance,” said Lovelock. 
“Senior leaders believed that infor¬ 
mation networks would allow them 
to sit in Beijing yet be present in each 
and every administrative troublespot 
throughout the country.” 


Not surprisingly, Chinese leaders 
gave priority to creating a restricted 
information network connecting 
themselves to each other. This pro¬ 
ject, known as Golden Sea, provided 
“immediate access to reference data 
from other institutions, organizations 
and offices under the direct jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Communist party central 
committee.” 

As for the public’s access to the 
Internet, Lovelock writes, “Much as 
many people might like to think the 
Internet is part of a bottom-up explo¬ 
sion of individualism in China, it is 
not.” Internet access is controlled by 
state owned or related companies 
with links to the bureaucracy. Smaller 
Internet service providers depend on 
access to these state-owned networks, 
and consequently must stay in the 
good graces of the state politically 
and financially to survive. China has 
made efforts to develop a China-only 
Internet. 

While working to improve the use 
of the Internet for government and 
business, China has devoted consid¬ 
erable resources to monitoring, 
blocking, and censoring the informa¬ 
tion it considers subversive. Accord¬ 
ing to the State Department’s annual 
human rights report, special police 
units monitor and control access to 
the Internet as well as content. Inter¬ 
net cafes are required to register and 
monitor and report on customers. 
The government blocks websites, 
including those of the Voice of Amer¬ 
ica, the Washington Post, the New York 
Times, and the BBC, and wages cyber¬ 
attacks on foreign websites, including 
ones in Taiwan. 

As for domestic content, there is a 
new Internet Information Manage¬ 
ment Bureau charged with regulating 
the news content of Chinese websites 
and guarding against “infiltration of 
harmful information.” In order that 
the Internet shouldn’t influence tra¬ 
ditional print media such as newspa¬ 
pers and magazines, the government 
has issued an edict called “Circular 
on Further Strengthening the Man¬ 
agement of Reprinting by Newspa¬ 
pers and Periodicals.” It requires Chi¬ 
nese news organs to verify the accura- 
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cy of news and information taken 
from the Internet. 

The government also uses old- 
fashioned low-tech methods to 
restrict the power of the Internet. Lin 
Hai served 18 months for advocating 
the overthrow of the Communist par¬ 
ty as punishment for providing 
30,000 Chinese e-mail addresses to an 
overseas dissident magazine. Accord¬ 
ing to the Committee to Protect Jour¬ 
nalists, student Zhang Ji, who sent e- 
mails abroad about the government’s 
repression of the Falun Gong, and Qi 
Yanchen, a freelance writer who put 
excerpts of a book called The Col¬ 
lapse of China online, were arrest¬ 
ed last fall. 

China’s crackdown on infor¬ 
mation and dissent spread over 
the Internet doesn’t much con¬ 
cern Dave McCurdy of the Elec¬ 
tronics Industry Alliance. Asked 
if the high-tech sector’s involve¬ 
ment in lobbying for normal 
trade relations and WTO acces¬ 
sion made it incumbent on the 
industries to have a position on 
China’s repression of the Inter¬ 
net, he answered, “We oppose it. 
However, most of our companies 
would like to make sure it’s our 
base technology that’s in on the 
beginning of this process. The 
question is, do we want it to be a 
French product that’s being blocked 
or an American product that’s being 
blocked?” 

A lot of American companies also 
feel that it’s worthwhile to be 
involved in China’s Internet sector 
despite the restrictions on content 
and continuing ambiguity over the 
rules on foreign investment. The 
U.S.-China Bilateral Trade Agree¬ 
ment concluded last November pur¬ 
portedly grants foreign investors 
rights to 50 percent ownership of 
Internet service and content 
providers, phased in over two years. 
The commitment, however, was oral, 
not written. According to an article 
in the China Business Review , a great 
deal of ambiguity exists over the 
impact of the WTO on foreign invest¬ 
ment in the Internet. Wu Jichuan, 
minister of Information Industry, 


which has jurisdiction over the Inter¬ 
net and telecommunications, has 
reportedly said that foreign investors 
still need to get government approval 
and licenses before investing in the 
Internet sector. 

It’s also not clear what investors 
will be allowed to own. In exchange 
for granting permission to Chinese 
Internet portals to list on overseas 
stock exchanges, the authorities have 
forced companies to limit the content 
of their sites and structure the public 
offerings to limit foreign holdings to 
special entities divorced from the 



main assets of the companies. Last 
summer, investors in one such state- 
owned telecommunications company 
were forced to divest themselves of 
their holdings. Investment is com¬ 
pletely prohibited in the four Inter¬ 
net service providers which are 
authorized to conduct business 
online. 

If this approach to the business of 
the Internet is confusing in the 
details, it is entirely clear in its over¬ 
all thrust: China’s entry into the 
Information Age doesn’t mean it is 
about to abandon control over key 
industries and sectors. So far, Beijing 
has the Jell-0 securely nailed to the 
wall. 

WTO membership is not going to 
change that, and privately American 
businessmen admit it. One American 
executive involved in a Chinese 
Internet business said, “We don’t 


assume China feels bound by interna¬ 
tional agreements, but it does send a 
signal in China that there might be 
limits on what the bureaucrats will do 
to us.” A software designer admitted 
he didn’t know the provisions of the 
November deal, but that he thought 
it would encourage, though not force, 
compliance with commitments to the 
protection of intellectual property. 

Publicly, of course, the line is alto¬ 
gether different. The administration 
peddles the November agreement as 
“all one-way”: China gives up every¬ 
thing and the United States nothing. 

Using the Internet as a sell¬ 
ing point for trade with China 
is just the latest example of 
wishful thinking by proponents 
of unconditional trade with 
China. Writing about China’s 
developing telecommunica¬ 
tions sector, Milton Mueller, a 
professor at Syracuse Universi¬ 
ty, noted the culture clash 
between Westerners who 
assume that exposure to market 
forces and modernization of 
technologies will bring about 
freedom and the Chinese 
authorities who pursue the 
“‘twin-fisted’ policy of grasping 
economic construction while 
keeping leftist elements in pow¬ 
er to protect party control and ideolo¬ 
gy from domestic and foreign influ¬ 
ences.” 

Although he supports China’s 
WTO membership, Mueller says that 
people “don’t want to hear that tech¬ 
nology itself doesn’t liberate coun¬ 
tries. What’s important is market 
reform coupled with political reform. 
As China creates a market economy 
and liberalizes politically, that will 
bring about the growth of the Inter¬ 
net—not the other way around.” 

Clinton’s pursuit of trade with 
China at the expense of other issues 
makes congressman Holt uncomfort¬ 
able. He says most Americans don’t 
consider trade with China the “end 
all” and “be all” of our economic pol¬ 
icy. “Most Americans don’t believe 
that. . . . My constituents don’t 
believe that. It’s a question of 
leadership.” ♦ 
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Impeached— 
and Proud of It 

Bill Clinton's History of Himself 


By Andrew Ferguson 

P resident Clinton isn’t often asked about his 
impeachment these days, for many reasons— 
the main one being, of course, that nobody 
cares about it. Another reason has to do with 
the president’s own way of answering ques¬ 
tions about unpleasant subjects, on those rare occasions 
when such questions arise. A little over a year ago, for 
instance, holding his first press conference in 12 months, 
the president was asked by Sam Donaldson about Juanita 
Broaddrick. News junkies and trivia enthusiasts may 
remember Mrs. Broaddrick. She says the president raped 
her in a hotel room, and nobody cares much about her, 
either, since the economy is performing so marvelously, 
and even to whisper her name nowadays, among journal¬ 
ists as elsewhere, is considered a gross violation of taste. 

Taste is no big deal to Donaldson, as we know, and in 
this press conference, in March 1999, he made a remark¬ 
able discovery: The quickest way to get the president to 
talk about impeachment is to ask him about rape. At least 
I think that’s what happened. 

Q: Mr. President, when Juanita Broaddrick leveled her 
charges against you of rape in a nationally televised inter¬ 
view, your attorney David Kendall issued a statement 
denying them. But shouldn’t you speak directly on this 
matter and reassure the public? And if they are not true, 
can you tell us what your relationship with Ms. Broad¬ 
drick was, if any? 

A: Well, five weeks ago today, five weeks ago today, I stood in 
the Rose Garden after the Senate voted [in the impeach¬ 
ment trial], and I told you that I thought I owed it to the 
American people to give them 100 percent of my time and 
to focus on their business, and that I would leave it to oth¬ 
ers to decide whether they would follow that lead. And 
that is why I have decided, as soon as that vote was over, 
that I—would allow all future questions to be answered by 
my attorneys. And I think I made the right decision. I 
hope you can understand it. I think the American people 
do understand it and support it, and I think it was the 
right decision. 

Andrew Ferguson is a senior editor at The Weekly Standard. 


It is a lovely answer, encapsulating all the twists and 
back-bends and half-steps and evasions and assertions of 
rectitude that we expect from a genuine, meticulously for¬ 
mulated Clinton response. First of all, and most crucially, 
it doesn’t answer the question. The question is simply 
blown back by a blast-furnace of hot air. Second, the 
ambiguity is impenetrable. “All future questions” about 
what? About everything? We know he doesn’t want David 
Kendall answering questions about targeted tax credits 
and whatnot. About impeachment, then? Surely he isn’t 
referring to “all future questions” about rape, since Mrs. 
Broaddrick’s claim hadn’t been publicly made at the time 
of his Rose Garden statement, when the president says he 
made this fateful decision. Then again, maybe he means 
to imply that he’s expecting more rape accusations—there 
are a lot of women in Arkansas, after all—and that he 
doesn’t want to answer them. Who knows? We can only 
hazard a guess. And here’s mine: The president is saying 
that all future questions about impeachment will be 
answered by his lawyers. 

And to top it off—what really seals this as a museum- 
quality Clinton answer—is that it turns out not to be true! 
When the president says he decided a while back to 
decline to answer “all future questions,” he implies that 
he had been answering all previous questions up to that 
moment. But in fact the president had been declining to 
answer any questions for close to a year, always with the 
implication that he would be overjoyed to answer the 
questions at some future date. The untruth, in other 
words, is both prospective and retrospective, extending 
through time, comprehending the past and the future and 
folding over on itself like an M.C. Escher fantasy. One can 
only marvel. Is it any wonder that so many of Clinton’s 
opponents have gone insane? 

In the end, however, even the pledge not to answer 
questions was rescinded. After his March 1999 press con¬ 
ference, the president began, when asked, to comment on 
impeachment. As I say, he hasn’t been asked terribly 
often. The White House press corps likes to think of itself 
as a kennel of pit bulls, but really most of the reporters 
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there are quite domesticated, a bunch of pussycats. They 
much prefer asking questions like—well, like these, from 
that same press conference in March 1999, when the 
reporters confronted the president for the first time since 
the century’s only presidential impeachment, with accusa¬ 
tions of rape and Chinese espionage hovering over him 
and his administration: “Do you think your wife would 


be a good senator?” “How are the 
two of you doing in trying to 
strengthen your relationship, given 
everything you and she have been 
through over this past year?” “Do 
you consider it a betrayal for for¬ 
mer aides to write books on the his¬ 
tory of your administration while 
you’re still in office?” “Sir, will you 
tell us why you think people have 
been so mean to you?” (This last 
was from the octogenarian Sarah 
McClendon. After the laughter 
died down, the president said: “Let 
me give you a serious answer,” and 
then actually did.) 

Even so, President Clinton has 
been asked a sufficient number of 
impeachment questions over the 
last year to begin to piece together 
how he sees this interesting chapter 
of his public life. Most recently he 
went before a meeting of the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, 
who were permitted, following his 
address, to ask him three questions. 
The first two questions touched on 
impeachment. (That’s how clueless 
these out-of-town editors are. They 
haven’t figured out yet that nobody 
cares anymore.) One editor asked 
whether the president would 
“accept” a pardon from the next 
president. The next question was 
whether, or how, the Clinton presi¬ 
dential library will treat the subject 
of impeachment, and this allowed 
the president to reflect on the 
episode in all its historical 
grandeur. For the episode fairly 
drips with historical grandeur, in 
the president’s view. 

“On impeachment,” the presi¬ 
dent said, “I am proud of what we 
did there, because I think we saved 
the Constitution of the United States.” The transcript of 
the president’s appearance is sketchy, but I have closely 
read contemporaneous news accounts, and astonishingly 
there is no evidence that following this remark any of the 
editors fell to the floor in a dead faint, clawed the air in a 
grotesque pantomime of terror, or even ran gasping from 
the room to the hotel bar. Apparently the president felt 
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sufficiently encouraged by this to continue, which he did, 
saying, “I’m not ashamed of the fact that they impeached 
me. That was their decision, not mine, and it was wrong. 
As a matter of law, Constitution, and history, it was 
wrong.” 

It was, in fact, one in a series of wrongs that the presi¬ 
dent has had to take it upon himself to right. “I consider 
impeachment one of the major chapters in my defeat of 
the revolution Mr. Gingrich led, that would have taken 
this country in a very different direction than it’s going 
today,” the president went on. “And it also would have 
changed the Constitution forever . . .” 

In its grandiosity, in its sheer ostentation, this view 
seems to have startled some people, but it conforms gener¬ 
ally with the president’s other pronouncements about 
impeachment. The pronouncements follow a format. 
When asked about the subject—or indeed whenever a 
questioner ventures into the general 
neighborhood of Monica Lewinsky, 

Paula Jones, Kathleen Willey (not a 
high-rent neighborhood)—the presi¬ 
dent first acknowledges, for the 
record, a mistake, and notes that he 
has apologized for it, although when 
precisely this apology took place is 
unclear. The mistake, further, is 
always a “personal mistake,” a “self- 
inflicted” mistake in “private con¬ 
duct.” And what was that personal 
mistake, specifically? Was it the nailing of the intern, or 
was it the public denial of the nailing? Was it mobilizing 
his wife, the Office of the President, and several cabinet 
secretaries in furtherance of that denial for the better part 
of a year? Was it getting caught? We cannot know, and of 
course no one has dared to ask. In the president’s account 
of impeachment there’s just a nameless mistake, stark and 
naked and alone, unconnected to anything before or after. 

The mistake marks a boundary, in other words, the 
point at which the president’s culpability ends and 
beyond which the president stands blameless. Why then 
was there an impeachment? By his own account, as it hap¬ 
pens, the impeachment was not a consequence of the pres¬ 
ident’s misconduct but of his virtue. “In our country’s 
history,” he told a press conference last June, “the people 
who are progressive, the people who try to change things, 
people who keep pushing the envelope, have generally 
elicited very strong, sometimes personally hostile negative 
reactions. You read some of the things people said about 
President Roosevelt.” 

The president has discoursed frequently on Franklin 
Roosevelt since the impeachment, as another man whose 
greatness shines undimmed by his enemies’ hostility. 


(“You say people say I parse words too close,” he told Dan 
Rather last year. “That’s what they said about President 
Roosevelt, too. And he made a pretty good president.”) In 
describing his tribulations he has also invoked the experi¬ 
ence of several biblical figures as well as Nelson Man¬ 
dela—although he agrees that Mandela’s 27 years at hard 
labor make his own year of discomfort seem like 
“peanuts.” The president has his own kind of modesty. 

His impeachment was thus a persecution whose roots 
lie exclusively in the perfidy of others—Republicans, 
actually. “They knew that the American people agreed 
with my ideas,” he said last March, “and the direction in 
which I was taking the country.” They were driven to 
extra-constitutional measures by his political success. 
“They did not agree with what I had done and they were 
furious that it had worked and that the country was doing 
well.” Crazed by the unemployment figures, the lowered 
crime rates, and the soaring Dow 
Jones Industrial Average, Republi¬ 
cans saw impeachment as their only 
recourse. “They attempted to use 
what should have been a constitu¬ 
tional and legal process for political 
ends.” 

Now, this is a pretty serious 
charge—sedition, when you get right 
down to it—and you or I might think 
that the people who were guilty of it 
should face some kind of penalty. 
Many on the White House staff feel that way, according to 
the president. But he is a bigger man than you or I, bigger 
even than those on his staff. He has encouraged them in 
the art of forgiveness. “I keep telling everybody that 
works for me that we have no right to harbor anger,” he 
said last June. “I have no lingering animosity. ... I real¬ 
ized that if I wanted forgiveness, I had to extend forgive¬ 
ness. If I wanted to be free to be the best president and the 
best husband and father and the best person I could be, I 
had to free myself of bitterness. And I’ve worked very 
hard at it.” 

No one should be surprised, in light of this, that the 
president believes his own interests and the interests of 
the Constitution are essentially the same; the president 
has an outsized view of impeachment because he has an 
outsized view of himself. He has always been a master of 
inversions—of turning the meaning of things inside out 
to his advantage. But here, as his presidency draws to a 
close, he has pulled off the grandest inversion of all. By 
his own telling he has emerged from the ordeal of 
impeachment not as a perjurer, not as an abuser of power, 
not even as a cad—but as a molder of character, a forgiver 
of sins, a saint. ♦ 


In describing 
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Pardon Him 

If he's indicted, and despite everything, 
Clinton's successor should let him off 


By Tod Lindberg 

pon taking office January 20, 2001, our 
forty-third president, Democrat or 
Republican, may face an unpleasant but 
important unresolved matter from the 
tenure of the forty-second: the issue of a 
pardon for Bill Clinton. 

Although President Clinton’s impeachment and 
acquittal a year ago created a 
sense of climax to the scandals 
that have plagued his adminis¬ 
tration and to the independent 
counsel investigation that has 
dogged him since 1994, it is 
beginning to sink in that Clin¬ 
ton’s troubles may not be behind 
him. His legal jeopardy is real 
and ongoing. 

Though the independent 
counsel statute expired last year, 
investigation into President Clin¬ 
ton’s conduct continues under the 
terms of the old law. Robert Ray, 
who succeeded Kenneth W. Starr, is 
apt to be the last of the breed of 
statutory independent counsels, but w 
that in no way diminishes his power: 

He is accountable only to himself on decisions to prose¬ 
cute or not to prosecute. 

In media interviews going back to the time of his 
appointment in 1999, Ray has said he is eager to complete 
his investigation and file his final reports. But recently, he 
has also all but said he is actively contemplating an indict¬ 
ment of Bill Clinton—presumably on charges of perjury 
and obstruction related to the president’s sworn state¬ 
ments about Monica Lewinsky in his deposition in the 
Paula Jones case and his testimony before Starr’s grand 
jury. As he recently told the Washington Post, “there is a 
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principle to be vindicated, and that principle is that no 
person is above the law, even the president of the United 
States.” Ray is reportedly hiring additional lawyers to help 
him consider the matter. 

Though many of Clinton’s defenders think this is out¬ 
rageous, it should perhaps come as no great surprise. The 
law under which the independent counsel operates calls 
for him to follow Justice Department guidelines on 
whether or not to indict. Prosecutors are to indict when 
they believe an impartial jury 
would convict the defendant on 
the available evidence. If the 
evidence against Clinton is as 
strong as Starr believed, it 
might be harder for his succes¬ 
sor to turn his back on the case 
than people generally assume. 

The Office of Independent 
Counsel Ray inherited is on 
record in its impeachment refer¬ 
ral in no uncertain terms that 
“there is substantial and credible 
information” Clinton repeatedly 
“lied under oath” and “endeav¬ 
ored to obstruct justice.” Also 
weighing on the side of potential 
danger for Clinton is the finding 
by Judge Susan Webber Wright, 
the Jones case judge, that Clinton “gave false, misleading, 
and evasive answers that were designed to obstruct the 
judicial process.” The president did not contest her ruling, 
choosing instead to pay the fine she levied against him for 
civil contempt of court. He is currently embroiled as well 
in a disbarment inquiry in Arkansas. 

Bill Clinton is not, of course, without a defense against 
perjury and obstruction charges; during the impeachment 
proceedings, his lawyers argued strenuously that Clinton’s 
statements, though evasive and misleading, could not 
legally be construed as perjury and that the obstruction 
case was a thin reed of inference and speculation. 

Ray will reach his own conclusions. He is free to repu- 
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diate Starr’s or stand by them yet decline to prosecute. He 
may issue a final report on the Lewinsky-related matters 
before Clinton leaves office. If he does, that is the end of 
the matter. But mere quiet from the Office of Independent 
Counsel through the end of his term may not be good 
news for former President Clinton. Ray may conclude, as 
most scholars argue, that for constitutional reasons, or 
even prudential reasons, he cannot indict a sitting presi¬ 
dent. But the statute of limitations covering the events in 
question will not have tolled by January 2001. So the real 
test of the independent counsel’s intentions may not come 
until then. In the absence of a clear resolution before that 
time, this is when Clinton’s possible criminal liability 
becomes an acute problem. 

The fact that the Senate acquitted Clinton on charges 
related to the same conduct that might bring criminal 
charges may or may not be decisive for Ray. Impeachment 
proceedings and criminal proceedings are separate mat¬ 
ters. There is no constitutionally prohibited “double jeop¬ 
ardy” here. Consider a case of the reverse sequence: Judge 
Alcee L. Hastings stood trial in 1983 on federal charges of 
conspiring to solicit a bribe. He was acquitted. Yet the 
House subsequently voted to impeach him on the same 
allegations (as well as lying under oath in his own defense 
at the trial), and the Senate voted to remove him. Hastings 
protested at the time that the impeachment proceedings 
amounted to double jeopardy, but Congress was unmoved. 
(Hastings, unrepentant, went on to be elected to Congress 
from Florida in 1992; during the Lewinsky affair, he was 
one of a group of Democrats who introduced a resolution 
calling for the impeachment of Starr.) The Senate’s judg¬ 
ment is final and cannot be reviewed judicially or else¬ 
where, but the Constitution holds that the Senate’s power 
“shall not extend further than to removal from office, and 
disqualification” from holding future office. The Senate, in 
other words, does not sit as a criminal court. 

Indeed, the Constitution specifically contemplates the 
possibility of a criminal trial following impeachment and 
conviction: “The party convicted shall nevertheless be 
liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and pun¬ 
ishment, according to law.” But what about impeachment 
and acquittal? There is no precedent for criminal proceed¬ 
ings following an acquittal in the Senate. But the absence 
of a precedent does not dispose of the matter. 

During the impeachment debate, many members of 
Congress, Democrats especially, insisted that a courtroom, 
after the president leaves office, is in fact the appropriate 
place to deal with Clinton’s transgressions. Said Rep. Jer- 
rold Nadler, Democrat of New York, a House Judiciary 
Committee member, “Is the president above the law? Cer¬ 
tainly not. He is subject to the criminal law—to indict¬ 
ment and prosecution when he leaves office like any other 


citizen, whether or not he is impeached.” And the presi¬ 
dent himself has weighed in on the subject, saying, “I’m 
prepared to stand before any bar of justice that I have to 
stand before.” 

One may question whether any of these sentiments is 
more than a rhetorical strategy. But no matter: After Janu¬ 
ary 20, 2001, indictment may well remain a possibility. 
What then? 

A presidential pardon of a former president, the second 
in our history, may be distasteful to contemplate. It 
may also be politically inconvenient for the next president. 
A1 Gore will recall the political damage done to Gerald 
Ford when he pardoned Richard Nixon. Ford’s job 
approval rating, he notes in his memoirs, A Time to Heal , 
declined virtually overnight from 71 percent to 49 percent. 
Ford is not alone in the belief that the Nixon pardon was 
the single biggest contributor to his defeat by Jimmy 
Carter in 1976. On the other side of the partisan divide, a 
George W Bush pardon of Clinton would court the anger 
of conservative Republicans, many of whom would likely 
feel Clinton was getting away scot-free yet again. And as it 
happens, a pardon is distasteful to Clinton himself—“I’m 
not interested in being pardoned,” he insists—which is 
perhaps no surprise, since a pardon would be an insult to 
his contention that he committed no crime. 

In a fundamental sense, however, the issue of a pardon 
should not be about one’s view of Bill Clinton, nor about 
calculations of political advantage. It is about one’s view of 
the presidency. We have had a number of presidents who 
have acted dubiously. Yet this has never been a country 
that has hauled its former presidents into the dock, let 
alone locked them up. The issues at stake in deviating 
from that practice are bigger than the fate of any particular 
ex-president. 

This unspoken American tradition became explicit in 
the case of Nixon, the first time the climate of opinion 
favored the indictment of an ex-president (on more severe 
charges than Clinton might face, be it noted). When Ger¬ 
ald Ford issued his pardon proclamation on September 8, 
1974, he emphasized his concern that Nixon might not be 
able to get a fair trial and that the matter might drag on, 
continuing to polarize the country. His aides emphasized 
in the aftermath that Ford’s action was “an act of mercy.” 
Yet this is not the aspect of the pardon decision Ford says 
weighed heaviest on him. 

In A Time to Heal , he writes, “First of all, I simply was 
not convinced that the country wanted to see an ex-Presi- 
dent behind bars. We are not a vengeful people; forgive¬ 
ness is one of the roots of the American tradition. And 
Nixon, in my opinion, had already suffered enormously. 
His resignation was an implicit admission of guilt, and he 
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would have to carry forever the burden of his disgrace. But 
I wasn’t motivated primarily by sympathy for his plight or 
by concern over the state of his health. It was the state of 
the country’s health at home and around the world that 
worried me.” Among the handful of close advisers Ford 
consulted was Secretary of State Henry Kissinger. 
Kissinger had reached the conclusion, as he describes it in 
Years of Renewal, his third volume of memoirs, that the 
“spectacle” of a presidential indictment “would have been 
gravely damaging to America’s standing in the world.” 
Ford calls Kissinger’s argument “very impressive.” 

Ford evidently wrestled with the question of whether 
he was holding Nixon to a standard different from other 
Americans: “Although I respected the tenet that no man is 
above the law, public policy 
demanded that I put Nixon— 

Watergate—behind us.” Yet as 
Brian C. Kalt notes in the Yale 
Law Journal, the question of a 
pardon is not the question of 
whether a president is above the 
law. If a president reached the 
politically charged conclusion 
that he could pardon himself—an 
erroneous conclusion, in Kalt’s 
persuasive account—we would 
rightly be concerned about the rule 
of law. Absent such a conclusion, 

Clinton remains accountable. The 
next president will make the deci¬ 
sion on whether to exercise a consti¬ 
tutional power of the executive. 

The Constitution itself provides 
no guidance on the exercise of the pardon power, but 
ample precedents in our history and in English common 
law, from which this power derives, demonstrate the many 
uses to which it has been put. Clearly, the president is not 
limited to the consideration of guilt or innocence. He may 
take other matters into account—for example, the greater 
good of the country (Ford’s “public policy”), the precedent 
at stake, reasons of state, national security. 

If the decision in this case is to pardon, the next presi¬ 
dent will hardly be issuing an official proclamation of Bill 
Clinton’s innocence. It is no honor for a former president 
of the United States to have the incumbent president 
decide to pardon him. The pardon in this case amounts to 
an official declaration that the former president is in such 
legal jeopardy, because of his own dubious conduct, that a 
pardon is necessary in order to avoid something worse. 

The Supreme Court has gone farther than that. In Bur¬ 
dick v. U.S. (1915), the court averred that a pardon “carries 
an imputation of guilt; acceptance a confession of it.” Ford 


says he relied heavily on the court’s pronouncement in 
this case to assuage the concern that a pardoned Nixon 
could somehow represent himself as vindicated. 

But if accepting a pardon amounts to a confession of 
guilt, why, for his part, would Clinton do that? Obviously, 
he could thereby avoid the time and expense of a trial, and 
the rehashing of embarrassing intimacies. Those are valu¬ 
able considerations, even leaving aside the risk of convic¬ 
tion. But at the price of a “confession of guilt”? Perhaps 
concern for this implication lies behind Clinton’s apparent 
disavowal of a pardon in April. 

But with all due respect to Ford and the Burdick court, 
the idea that accepting a pardon necessarily amounts to an 
admission of guilt is highly dubious, and so for that matter 

is the proposition that an 
unconditional presidential par¬ 
don can effectively be rejected. 
The court found that George 
Burdick, a newspaper editor, 
need not accept a presidential 
pardon that was issued in order 
to secure testimony he had been 
refusing to provide on the 
ground that doing so might 
incriminate him. With the par¬ 
don, in the government’s view, 
he would not be in legal jeop¬ 
ardy; therefore, he could not 
plead the Fifth Amendment and 
refuse to answer. In this case, the 
court rejected that view, contend¬ 
ing that a pardon has to be accept¬ 
ed by the person to whom it is 
granted in order to take effect. But interestingly, the 
court’s view that acceptance equals confession is no more 
than an example of a reason Burdick might want to refuse 
to accept the pardon—since by the court’s analysis, he 
could reject the pardon for any reason whatsoever (for 
example, because he wanted to stay mum to protect peo¬ 
ple). The acceptance-equals-confession dictum really has 
nothing to do with the decision in the case. 

Moreover, in a 1927 case, Biddle v. Perovich (involving a 
convict who complained he had never accepted the presi¬ 
dential commutation of his death sentence), Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, writing for the court, was withering on 
the deficiencies of the Burdick ruling: “The Solicitor Gen¬ 
eral presented a very persuasive argument that in no case is 
[the] consent [of the person pardoned] necessary to an 
unconditional pardon and that it never had been adjudged 
necessary before Burdick. . . . When [a pardon] is granted 
it is the determination of the ultimate authority that the 
public welfare will be better served by inflicting less than 
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the judgment fixed.” The Burdick reasoning would in fact 
circumscribe the president’s constitutional power. And if 
it is outside the power of the pardoned person to refuse, 
“acceptance” can hardly be equated with confession, other¬ 
wise confession becomes mandatory. That’s absurd. 

And, in fact, we have in George Bush’s 1992 Christmas 
Eve pardon of Caspar Weinberger and five other figures in 
the Iran-Contra scandal an example of a president who 
doesn’t himself seem to attach much guilt to the accep¬ 
tance of the pardons he proffers. Especially in the case of 
Weinberger, whose case was soon to go to trial, Bush’s par¬ 
don message is laudatory, not inculpating: “Caspar Wein¬ 
berger is a true American patriot. . . . Secretary Weinberg¬ 
er’s legacy will endure beyond the ending of the Cold War. 

. . . I am pardoning him not just out of compassion or to 
spare a 75-year-old patriot the torment of lengthy and cost¬ 
ly legal proceedings, but to make it possible for him to 
receive the honor he deserves for his extraordinary service 
to our country.” Bush attributed the prosecution of Wein¬ 
berger and the others by independent counsel Lawrence 
Walsh to “a profoundly troubling development in the 
political and legal climate in our country: the criminaliza¬ 
tion of policy differences.” Here the exercise of the pardon 
power seems designed to act as a check on the independent 
counsel’s statutory powers. 

Which brings us back to Clinton. The independent 
counsel act is history, but the last independent counsel is 
not. Ray may follow the facts and the law to the conclusion 
that he must indict Clinton. In the event that the next pres¬ 
ident thinks this would be ill-advised, he has only one 
effective option, and that is a pardon. Clinton would not 
have to say anything for the pardon to have its effect. 
Indeed, even a “refusal” to accept the pardon would have 
no legal effect. The notion that the independent counsel 
would go ahead and indict Clinton even if he did not 
“accept” a pardon is inconceivable. It was thus a deeply 
Clintonesque answer—misleading and evasive—that A1 
Gore gave last month when asked whether he might par¬ 
don Bill Clinton: “Well, once again, President Clinton is 
way ahead of you on that. He said publicly some time ago 
that he would neither request nor accept a pardon”—as if a 
pardon by Clinton’s successor would require either of 
these two things to be effective. (Gore, to boot, subtly mis¬ 
stated what Clinton had said about a pardon, which was, “I 
wouldn’t ask for it”; “I don’t think it would be necessary”; 
and “I don’t want one.”) 

I t takes just a simple thought experiment to see why a 
President Gore or a President Bush, even apart from 
reasons of state and reasons of tradition, might want to 
issue a pardon. What would the next Trial of the Century 
look like? How would we like a return to all-Monica cable 


programming for the duration? Shall we review for our 
children the question of whether receiving oral sex consti¬ 
tutes “sexual relations” within the meaning of the modi¬ 
fied definition in the Jones case deposition? Shall we count 
again the times and places she says he touched her? 

What if he’s acquitted? What if he’s convicted? What if 
the jury is hung? What a disaster. 

Moreover, what about the potentially dangerous prece¬ 
dent in indicting an ex-president? What if the next prose¬ 
cution of a former president has less to do with his con¬ 
duct and more to do with the political power of his oppo¬ 
nents and a taste for revenge? 

There is, of course, the danger of the opposite prece¬ 
dent: Will presidents feel free to misbehave knowing they 
can escape legal accountability? Indeed, in one of the 
many rich ironies of the Clinton era, Clinton himself artic¬ 
ulated this point, arguing against Bush’s 1992 pardons: “I 
am concerned about any action which sends a signal that if 
you work for the government you’re above the law.” 

Yet a courtroom jury won’t have the last word on any 
president, and presidents know it. It’s reasonable to expect 
them to govern their own conduct with an eye toward how 
history will regard them. When they lose sight of this, per¬ 
haps in the expectation that they can get away with some¬ 
thing, they risk more than legal expenses, a trial, convic¬ 
tion, a fine, even a prison sentence. They risk, as Nixon 
and Clinton have, a certain infamy as a permanent element 
of their reputation. 

Bill Clinton was not removed from office. But he didn’t 
get away with anything. The Senate avoided a full-scale 
trial with witnesses called to the chamber because a major¬ 
ity of its members understood that the Senate would not 
oust Clinton for the offenses the House charged. Most did 
not, however, find his conduct anything but reprehensible. 
The question of whether or not Clinton should have been 
impeached will be debated for a long time to come. But all 
such debates start with the fact that he was impeached, 
something he has in common with only one other presi¬ 
dent—the likewise acquitted but hardly exemplary 
Andrew Johnson. And those two keep some company with 
Nixon, who resigned rather than face impeachment. 

Yet the impressive sight of Presidents Ford, Carter, 
Reagan, and Clinton at the funeral of Richard Nixon 
should serve to remind us also of the gravity of the office 
and of the degree to which our common history is made 
there, for better and for worse. It would have been wrong 
for any of the other presidents to decline to attend that 
funeral, notwithstanding Nixon’s disgrace. The office is 
bigger than the people who occupy it, as befits the chief 
executive position in a democratic society. For the sake of 
the office, the next president ought to be prepared to par¬ 
don Bill Clinton. ♦ 
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“One Florida”— 
Many Problems 

Governor Jeb Bush seemed to be making progress removing race and 
gender preferences—but then politics happened. 


By Matthew Rees 

Tallahassee, Florida 
arly last November, Jeb Bush, the Republican 
governor of Florida, did something no other 
governor has done: He issued an executive 
order to end “racial or gender set-asides, pref¬ 
erences or quotas” in state contracts and uni¬ 
versity admissions. The announcement, part of a larger 
package of reforms he called “One Florida,” was greeted 
with widespread acclaim. Ward Connerly, who spearhead¬ 
ed a successful 1996 initiative in California to repeal the 
same kind of set-asides, preferences, and quotas, gave it a 
cautious endorsement, but so did representatives of minor¬ 
ity groups and nearly all of the state’s major papers (as well 
as the New York Times). Most important, One Florida 
enjoyed the backing of Daryl Jones, a respected state sena¬ 
tor who chaired Florida’s caucus of black state legislators. 

The hosannas didn’t last long. Over the past six 
months, One Florida has run into a buzz saw of criticism, 
from the right and the left, and been pulled into the cross¬ 
currents of racial, sexual, and presidential politics. Having 
tried to please Connerly and black liberals, Bush is now at 
loggerheads with both. But One Florida has hardly been a 
failure. Bush’s executive order has begun to end an 
anachronistic racial and ethnic spoils system, while shift¬ 
ing Florida’s race debate in a colorblind direction. Still, his 
efforts are a cautionary tale of what awaits any politician 
who treads into the political minefield of race and gender. 

During his first campaign for governor, in 1994, Bush 
appeared at a televised town meeting and was asked by a 
black newspaper reporter what he would do for blacks. His 
admirable response was that “It’s time to strive for a soci¬ 
ety where there’s equality of opportunity, not equality of 
results.” But the only part of the answer that got picked up 
was what he said next: “So I’m going to answer your ques- 
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tion by saying: probably nothing.” The comment was 
widely publicized by Democrats, and it might have lost 
him the election. 

Chastened, he spent much of the next four years trying 
to prove that he would do “something” for blacks if elected 
governor. Working with the Urban League, he founded, 
and taught at, a charter school in the heavily black Liberty 
City section of Miami. During his campaign, he proposed 
a “Front Porch Florida” initiative to revitalize urban com¬ 
munities. And he aggressively courted black voters. This 
helped him win endorsements from a number of black leg¬ 
islators, and double his share of the black vote, albeit to a 
modest 14 percent. 

More important, Bush earned an element of trust, and 
goodwill, that few white Republicans get from black elect¬ 
ed officials. Last summer, a black Democratic state repre¬ 
sentative named Chris Smith took Bush on a tour of his 
Fort Lauderdale district. “I walked him down the main 
black boulevard,” recalls Smith, “and people were sponta¬ 
neously coming out and shaking hands with him.” Bush 
was so warmly received that Smith had a number of pho¬ 
tos taken with him and was thinking of using them in his 
reelection campaign. 

Today, Smith has no plans to do so. Indeed, says Smith, 
“if I were to even appear on a podium with Bush, I’d be a 
dead man in my district.” And there’s only one reason for 
that: One Florida. 

During his 1998 campaign for governor, Bush made 
clear that while he favored equality of opportunity, he 
opposed policies that explicitly favor one group over 
another. And shortly after his inauguration, in January 

1999, he met in Tallahassee with Connerly, who said he 
intended to mount an anti-preferences campaign in Flori¬ 
da, and that he wanted it to be on the ballot in November 

2000. Bush replied that while he found such an approach 
“divisive,” he shared Connerly’s concerns about the legali¬ 
ty of having the state make admissions and contracting 
decisions on the basis of race, ethnicity, or gender. With a 
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Bush and Chris Smith (right) with Mack King Carter, a Broward County Baptist pastor. 


nudge from Connerly, Bush directed his staff 
to review state policies on affirmative action. 

This exhaustive review found race, eth¬ 
nicity, and gender were being used to make 
decisions about state contracting and univer¬ 
sity admissions. Bush eventually took action 
because, he says, granting set-asides to 
women and minorities was “constitutionally 
suspect.” (A number of Supreme Court rul¬ 
ings over the past decade support his conclu¬ 
sion.) He could have added that a Florida 
State University study published in Decem¬ 
ber 1995 concluded that government set- 
aside programs should be eliminated after 
finding no history of discrimination against 
women- and minority-owned business in the 
awarding of state contracts. Another motivat¬ 
ing factor was the prospect of Connerly’s ini¬ 
tiative being on the ballot in November 2000, 
which Bush feared would bring more heat 
than light to the issue. 

Thus, Bush set out to craft reforms that would elimi¬ 
nate set-asides, but also increase diversity and opportunity 
in contracting and university admissions. Under his Tal¬ 
ented 20 program, for example, the top 20 percent of every 
graduating high school class in Florida would be guaran¬ 
teed admission to the state university system (this meant 
diminished emphasis on the SAT, a test many blacks 
charge is culturally biased). Bush also proposed overhaul¬ 
ing the process of procurement and business certification, 
which, he said, would change the fact that less than one 
percent of available state contracting was being done with 
minority-owned businesses. 

As Bush was cobbling together his package of reforms, 
he had extensive consultations with Daryl Jones, the black 
caucus chair, and a number of other black legislators. They 
conveyed their support for One Florida, and Jones even 
agreed to chair a One Florida task force on educational 
equity. On the day the initiative was unveiled, Les Miller, 
who’s both black and the House Democratic leader, issued 
a statement praising Bush for “taking a positive step 
toward protecting racial and gender inclusiveness in Flori¬ 
da’s universities and contracting practices.” 

Within days, however, Miller, Jones, and just about 
every black elected official in Florida had turned against 
Bush. If Bush made a mistake, it was in ignoring the 
national picture, in which his brother was emerging as the 
front-runner for the Republican presidential nomination. 
He believed he could take sweeping action on race without 
becoming a lightning rod for controversy. Given the assur¬ 
ances of support he’d received from Jones and others, it’s 
easy to see how he got this impression. Indeed, it’s unlike¬ 


ly he would have been double-crossed had Jones not been 
steamrollered by the state’s three black members of Con¬ 
gress: Carrie Meek, Corrine Brown, and Alcee Hastings. 

From the moment One Florida was released, these 
three unapologetic liberals condemned it as insensitive 
and deeply flawed. But there was another reason for their 
opposition. Gayle Andrews, an adviser to Florida’s black 
caucus, noted One Florida “gave African Americans a 
cause, something to rally around that they didn’t have.” 

Days after the program was announced, emotions were 
running so high that Kendrick Meek, a Florida state sena¬ 
tor and the son of congresswoman Carrie Meek, began 
plotting to bring down Jones as chairman of the black cau¬ 
cus. The effort was aborted only when Jones, who had 
recendy called Bush a “sincere” supporter of diversity and 
opportunity, promptly turned against One Florida, belit¬ 
tling it as an effort to “award contracts to people who made 
campaign donations.” Bush says he viewed Jones’s defec¬ 
tion as “the ultimate betrayal,” and even the left-leaning 
editorial writers at the Miami Herald said the move “speaks 
more to election-year politics than it does to the merits of 
the Bush plan.” (Jones, still trying to atone for his sins, has 
told black audiences that he now opposes One Florida 
because “our people fought and died for affirmative 
action.”) 

That politicians would play politics is hardly a sur¬ 
prise, but the candor of One Florida’s opponents on this 
point is breathtaking. “However damaging One Florida 
becomes to the state of Florida, it’s been the best shot in 
the arm for the Democratic party and the caucus,” said 
black state representative Addie Greene in March. 
“This—ending affirmative action—is a political battle. 
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And we are taking advantage of it.” Similarly, Corrine 
Brown, the black congresswoman from Jacksonville, asked 
a group of protesters at an anti-One Florida rally, “Could 
you imagine waking up on November 8 and opening the 
paper to see that George W. Bush is president of the Unit¬ 
ed States?” “That,” she continued, “is what this is all 
about: the November election.” 

This puts Jeb Bush in the unenviable position of nego¬ 
tiating with legislators who will say, and do, nearly any¬ 
thing to stir up resentment. When he was supposed to 
have lunch with the black caucus in March, most of them 
canceled at the last minute, saying the meeting needed to 
be conducted over dinner. And in January, two black state 
legislators, Meek and Anthony Hill, occupied the office of 
Bush’s lieutenant governor, Frank Brogan, for 25 hours to 
protest One Florida, saying they wouldn’t leave until Bush 
rescinded the executive order. The sit-in, which was punc¬ 
tuated by Meek and Hill eating Churchs fried chicken and 
singing “We Shall Overcome,” ended with a compromise: 
Three public hearings would be held to discuss the plan. 

The objective behind the sit-in and the hearings was to 
draw media coverage. The strategy worked, particularly 
when the hearings descended into Jerry Springer-style 
chaos. Opponents of One Florida routinely shouted down 
anyone who dared to voice support for the plan; one 
speaker warned, “I’m willing to die over this issue.” As for 
Bush, he was cast as a sympathizer of Jim Crow, George 
Wallace, and Adolf Hitler. “This has been a difficult time 
for me,” he acknowledged at one hearing. “The last two 
weeks I have carried around a heavy heart,” to which the 
crowd responded with catcalls and jeers. 

The sit-in and the hearings, it turned out, were just 
warm-up acts for the main event: an anti-One Florida 
demonstration in Tallahassee. Coinciding with the open¬ 
ing day of the legislature, when Bush was giving his State 
of the State address, the rally attracted between 5,000 and 
50,000 people, depending on whose estimate you believe 
(the local school superintendent helped inflate the number 
by closing the schools for the day). Jesse Jackson was on 
hand to say, “This is not about black and white, it’s about 
wrong and right.” The speeches made clear that opponents 
were prepared to frame the controversy in the most apoca¬ 
lyptic terms. A black pilot who fought in World War II— 
one of the fabled Tuskegee Airmen—raised the specter of 
Florida being resegregated, saying, “When I was in Flori¬ 
da I couldn’t go to the beach. I don’t want to be bush¬ 
whacked into those days.” 

Asked about the fevered response to One Florida, Bush 
says “you would think I’ve declared thermonuclear war on 
a group of people.” Sadly, that’s pretty much what many 
blacks have been led to believe. Anthony Hill, one of two 
state legislators in the sit-in, says that “just like in Ralph 


Ellison’s Invisible Man, the executive order would make 
minorities invisible.” And Carrie Meek, from Miami, reg¬ 
ularly invokes her experience of having to leave the state 
in 1947 to get a post-graduate degree because Florida’s 
schools didn’t admit blacks. 

Without racial preferences, Bush’s critics are saying, 
blacks will be shut out of Florida’s universities. This hap¬ 
pens to be wrong—the number of minorities admitted to 
Florida State University increased 18 percent this year 
after the school ended its race-based preferences. It’s also 
perverse, resting on the idea that blacks just can’t compete 
without preferences. “Facts,” concludes Bush, “are a lot 
less relevant than emotional diatribes.” 

Governor Bush has received little help from the legis¬ 
lature’s Republicans, who continue to back One Florida 
but do so quietly. The effect, says Herb Harmon, a skilled 
Republican consultant who’s handling the state organizing 
effort for Connerly, has been a change in Bush’s rhetoric. 
“Ever since the sit-in, he has stopped talking about all the 
legal problems with set-asides, and started talking more 
about enhancing opportunity and beefing up anti-discrim¬ 
ination laws.” Harmon points out that the legislative pack¬ 
age accompanying One Florida was quite modest, calling 
for procedural reforms rather than wholesale changes in 
contracting and university admissions. In fairness to Bush, 
the legislature’s Republicans had made it clear they would¬ 
n’t support anything more. 

The massive resistance to One Florida has, predictably, 
carried over into the courtroom. The NAACP has won an 
injunction against the Talented 20 program, thus prevent¬ 
ing its implementation, and denying hundreds of the pro¬ 
gram’s students entry to the state university system. As for 
Connerly, he recently zinged One Florida as “a shell 
game.” He says that if his initiative, which is much more 
sweeping than One Florida, doesn’t get on the ballot this 
November—and it probably won’t for various legal rea¬ 
sons—it will be there in November 2002. And Anthony 
Hill, the state representative who participated in the sit-in, 
is predicting a “long, hot summer,” to be followed by an 
“election this November that will be like no other in Flori¬ 
da history.” 

That, like countless other predictions made by One 
Florida’s left-wing opponents, probably won’t come true. 
Polls show strong support for the colorblind principles 
embedded in One Florida and indicate that voters would 
like to see an even more aggressive effort to repeal set- 
asides. But Bush, who doesn’t face the voters again until 
2002, has indicated he’s not too worried about the political 
implications of what he’s doing. “The emotions will over¬ 
whelm the reality of whatever the plan is, but that’s tempo¬ 
rary,” he said a few months ago. “In the long run, I think 
people will reward me for sticking with my guns.” ♦ 
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Groucho Marx 

The Hard Work of Making It Look Easy 

By Daniel Wattenberg 
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G rowing up in Manhattan in 
the early years of the twen¬ 
tieth century, the bookish 
and introverted Julius 
Henry Marx dreamed of becoming a 
doctor. Instead, he dropped out of 
school just before his bar mitzvah and 
went into show business, at the insis¬ 
tence of his mother. Yes, to please 
his Jewish mother, Groucho Marx 
did not become a doctor. Is it nec¬ 
essary to inquire any further into 
how he developed a sense of 
humor? 

Minnie Marx drove all five of 
her boys—Leonard, Adolph, 
Julius, Herbert, and Milton— 
into show business. The spur was 
her husband, Simon, whose small 
tailoring business teetered perpetually 
on the edge of failure. The lure was her 
brother, A1 Shean, half of one of the 
most popular vaudeville musical come¬ 
dy acts, Gallagher and Shean. 

As the Marx Brothers, Groucho, 
Harpo, and Chico (with a Zeppo here 
and a Gummo there) would rise to the 
top in vaudeville and conquer Broad¬ 
way with three musical comedy smash¬ 
es in a row, I’ll Say She Is!, Cocoanuts, 
and. Animal Crackers. 

Then they became the most 
acclaimed and popular comedians in 
the new talking pictures, a medium 
made for their warp-speed wisecracks 
and wordplay seasoned with music 
and old-school slapstick. In time, the 
act got old and the brothers went 
cold, and only Groucho rose again 
to star in television, as the host of 
the long-running quiz show. You Bet 
Your Life. 

Whatever the medium, the Marx 
Brothers were big box office. But 
their mob appeal was matched by 
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their snob appeal in a way that has few 
parallels in the history of American 
comedy. Some of the greatest names in 
American humor were Marx Brothers 
gagmen. After declaring, “I’d rather 
write for the Barbary apes,” the leg¬ 
endary playwright George S. Kauf¬ 
man—author of Dinner at Eight, 
Stage Door, and You Can’t Take It 
with You —conceived and co¬ 
wrote the stage plays for 
Cocoanuts and Animal Crack¬ 
ers (though apes might have 
shown greater respect for his 
scripts than the Marx Brothers 
ever managed: Pacing the back of 
the theater during a Cocoanuts 
rehearsal, Kaufman remarked, “I may 
be wrong, but I think I just heard one 
of the original lines”). 

O ne of the century’s great literary 
humorists, S.J. Perelman, co¬ 
wrote two early Marx Brothers clas¬ 
sics, Monkey Business and Horse Feath¬ 
ers. Harpo Marx, who could barely 
spell, became a regular at the Algon¬ 
quin Round Table, under the aegis of 
Alexander Woolcott. T.S. Eliot partic¬ 
ularly admired Groucho. Other fans 
included Graham Greene, Somerset 
Maugham, George Bernard Shaw, 
Antonin Artaud, Salvador Dali, and 
Winston Churchill. What other 
American comedians enjoyed this 
kind of dual appeal to mass public 
and intelligentsia alike? Charlie 
Chaplin, certainly. And maybe 
Woody Allen for a short time in 
the 1970s. 

Beginning in 1929, the Marx 
Brothers made five films for Para¬ 
mount, the relaxed studio that 
was home to the best comedy 
talent, including W.C. Fields 
and Mae West. Starting in 
1929 with the first feature- 
length musical shot in 
America (with songs 
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by Irving Berlin), the Marxes made 
four hits in a row: Cocoanuts (1929), 
Animal Crackers (1930), Monkey Busi¬ 
ness (1931), and Horse Feathers (1932). 
So successful were their first two fea¬ 
tures that after Animal Crackers (adapt¬ 
ed from their stage show), they negoti¬ 
ated the first “participation” contract 
in Hollywood history. 

Under its terms, the brothers (Zep- 
po was still part of the act) received 
$200,000 per picture plus 50 percent of 
the profits—and this in the teeth of the 
Depression. “Everything’s coming up 
grosses,” Groucho cracked. With the 
opening of Horse Feathers in the sum¬ 
mer of 1932, they landed on the cover 
of Time magazine. 

Duck Soup, released in 1933, was 
directed by the gifted comedy director 
Leo McCarey, a pioneer of silent come¬ 
dy and later of the screwball genre. 
Now widely regarded as one of their 
best movies, the political farce (in 
which Groucho is installed by perenni¬ 
al foil Margaret Dumont as the presi¬ 
dent of mythical Freedonia) flopped 
badly on release. Exhibitors and trade 
papers began pronouncing the Marx 
Brothers “washed up.” 

A n incongruous white knight 
arrived in the person of Irving 
Thalberg, MGM’s whiz-kid producer, 
famed for such prestige dramas and lit¬ 
erary adaptations as Ben-Hur, Anna 
Christie, The Good Earth, and The Bar¬ 
retts of Wimpole Street. After being 
approached by his bridge partner 
Chico Marx (an inveterate gambler 
and one of the best bridge players in 
the country), Thalberg told the broth¬ 
ers he wanted to make movies with 
them—his way. Their previous films, 
he explained, “weren’t movies, they 
weren’t about anything.” Harpo 
protested that Duck Soup was as funny 
as any comedy ever filmed. “That’s 
true... but you don’t need that many 
laughs in a movie,” Thalberg replied. 
“I’ll make a picture with you fellows 
with half as many laughs—but I’ll put 
a legitimate story in it, and I’ll bet it 
will gross twice as much as Duck 
Soup.” 

Part of the reason for the Marx 
Brothers’ box-office success was repeat 
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business. Because their jokes came so 
fast (more than a hundred in Monkey 
Business ), many were drowned in the 
spillover laughter from preceding 
jokes and moviegoers would see each 
movie several times, to catch what they 
had previously missed. But when the 
repeat business tailed off with Duck 
Soup, a big weakness in their appeal 
was exposed: Women found them 
“grotesque” and “unsympathetic.” 

In an attempt to restore their box- 
office appeal, Thalberg slowed them 
down and sweetened them up in A 
Night at the Opera, their first MGM 
comedy. Here, the jokes are given 
breathing room, lavish musical pro¬ 
duction numbers are added, and the 
brothers are enlisted as romantic 
enablers who try to bring together 
thwarted lovers played by Allan Jones 
and a young Kitty Carlisle in a roman¬ 
tic subplot to which much screen time 
is devoted. 

G rossing $5 million, A Night at the 
Opera vindicated Thalberg’s 
commercial bet. His comedic instincts 
were less sure. While Groucho’s novel¬ 
ty numbers and Chico’s playful “shoot¬ 
ing” of the piano keys had long been 
important ingredients in the brothers’ 
act, straight-faced sentimental songs 
were inevitably overwhelmed by the 
surrounding mayhem. Irving Berlin 
learned this on Cocoanuts and declined 
to participate in further Marx Broth¬ 
ers’ comedies, despite his admiration 
for them. 

The spacing out of jokes and elabo¬ 
ration of the romantic story line only 
throttled the breakneck pacing central 
to the Marx Brothers’ comic style. One 
of the funniest things about them in 
their early comedies is that they seem 
unable to stop being funny even for a 
moment. And who watches a Marx 
Brothers movie for a love story? For 
all its high-kicking chorus lines and 
lustrous MGM production values, 
the movie’s best moments are provided 
by the famous crowded-stateroom 
scene. 

In F. Scott Fitzgerald’s The Last 
Tycoon, the protagonist Monroe Stahr, 
modeled on Thalberg, is asked by a 
visitor how artistic unity is achieved in 
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a system where relays of writers work 
on scripts and directors are excluded 
from dailies. “I am the unity,” he 
answers. A Day at the Races, the broth¬ 
ers’ next MGM film, was an attempt to 
duplicate Thalberg’s formula without 
Thalberg, who died before shooting 
began (he caught a cold after draping 
his jacket over the shoulders of Chico’s 
wife Betty one cool evening and the 
cold turned into pneumonia). Without 
his hand on the tiller, many of the 
faults previewed in the still stylish and 
witty A Night at the Opera were exacer¬ 
bated. A Day at the Races was another 
big profit-maker, making $5 million 
back on a $1 million investment (W.C. 
Fields comedies of the time typically 
made $1.5 million on the same $1 mil¬ 
lion cost). But it represented a further 
decline from its predecessor. 

After this, the Brothers went on 
loan to RKO for Room Service, which 
lost the studio a bundle, and then 
returned to an indifferent MGM to 
make a series of turkeys— At the Circus, 
Go West, The Big Store. Finally, in 1941, 
the Marx Brothers called it a day in the 
motion picture business. 

B umping through the dying years 
of vaudeville, taking flight on 
Broadway in its heyday, and reaching 
their zenith in Flollywood during the 
infancy of the talkies, Groucho and his 
brothers made a remarkable tour 
through American entertainment. And 
Stefan Kanfer’s new Groucho: The Life 
and Times of Julius Henry Marx is a 
richly detailed and mostly balanced 
account—when it stays inside its story. 
Unfortunately, Kanfer seems to lack 
conviction in mere narrative and tries 
to reach beyond it for embarrassingly 
clumsy historicist interpretations of 
the Marx Brothers’ fortunes. 

Kanfer explains their early movie 
successes, for example, in terms of a 
national mood swing from the compla¬ 
cency of the 1920s to the pessimism of 
the 1930s. Arguing that “the Depres¬ 
sion would be the making of [Grou¬ 
cho] ... because it changed his audi¬ 
ence,” Kanfer explains, “Despite the 
customary jeering of the avant-garde 
and the expatriate Lost Generation, 
the mass of Americans still respected 


their national institutions [in the 
1920s].... The government, the mili¬ 
tary, the university, society, com¬ 
merce—all the national bulwarks com¬ 
manded respect, however grudging, 
until late in the decade.” 

But then came the crash—and “The 
Establishment on Pennsylvania Av¬ 
enue, Wall Street, and Main Street was 
no longer to be trusted. Such sweet, 
soft-edged comedians as Flarold Lloyd 
and Buster Keaton would have a hard¬ 
er time in this era; aggressive, imperti¬ 
nent personalities like W.C. Fields, 
Mae West and the Marx Brothers— 
Groucho in particular—would flourish 
by assaulting the powerful, anytime, 
anywhere.” 

Even in trained hands, social deter- 
minist criticism of this kind obscures 
more than it reveals, and Kanfer’s 
hands are not skilled. For starters, 
Harold Lloyd and Buster Keaton dis¬ 
appeared from the screen in the 1930s 
mainly because they were physical 
comedians quite unprepared for the 
sudden rise of the talkies. Depression 
audiences hadn’t outgrown “sweet, 
soft-edged” performers—the era’s most 
popular screen attraction was Shirley 
Temple. 

Moreover, if the Marx Brothers’ 
aggression and impertinence appealed 
to disillusioned 1930s audiences, it had 
also appealed to naively optimistic 


1920s audiences. As Kanfer’s own nar¬ 
rative makes clear, the Marx Brothers 
were big stars before they ever 
appeared on screen. They so convulsed 
vaudeville audiences, according to 
Kanfer, that the biggest names in the 
business dreaded following them. 
“Never saw so much nepotism or such 
hilarious laughter in one act in my 
life,” W.C. Fields wrote in his mem¬ 
oirs. “The only act I could never fol¬ 
low.” The brothers’ first Broadway 
musical. I’ll Say She Is!, ran for 304 
performances after its 1923 opening 
and made a 1,000 percent profit. And it 
wasn’t just Gotham sophisticates who 
liked the act: The touring show was 
very profitable, too. 

T he inexactness of Kanfer’s histori¬ 
cal determinism is further 
exposed when one tries to explain the 
failure oiDuck Soup. At least as aggres¬ 
sive and impertinent as its predeces¬ 
sors, it bombed in 1933. According to 
Kanfer, the movie industry decided 
that the film had failed because the 
brothers’ irreverent comic anarchy was 
out of step with the time’s grim collec¬ 
tive stand against economic catastro¬ 
phe. Kanfer can’t quite explain how 
the Marx Brothers’ impertinence could 
be both uniquely concordant and 
uniquely discordant with the national 
temper in the Depression. 
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Groucho in the 1950s TV programYo u Bet''four Life, and in Monkey Business (1932). 


There is something else left unex¬ 
plained by the Depression argument: 
Why do the early Marx Brothers’ 
comedies remain so funny today, a life¬ 
time removed from the Great Depres¬ 
sion? In the 1970s the Marx Brothers, 
especially Groucho, were dusted off 
and celebrated as the favorite comic 
anti-heroes of a new generation of anti¬ 
authoritarian young fans and socially 
conscious comics like Woody Allen, 
Dick Cavett, David Steinberg, and 
Robert Klein. 

Young viewers of You Bet Your Life 
in syndication liked to think of Grou¬ 
cho “as the Don Quixote of comedians, 
a battered, honorable figure in perpet¬ 
ual opposition to the Establishment,” 
writes Kanfer. 

K anfer strains at times to justify the 
Marx Brothers’ comedy in terms 
of his own, much later time. “Alone 
among their peers, they had achieved 
their star status without compromise,” 
he writes. “From the palmy days of I’ll 
Say She Is! to . . . Monkey Business, 
their object was to scrawl graffiti on 


the walls of national institutions.” 

Though this form of recognition 
may be well intentioned, it hardly adds 
to our sense of Groucho’s achievement 
to say, for example, that without Grou¬ 
cho, there would have been no Richard 
Belzer. While pious historians of pop 
culture hold that unbending icono¬ 
clasts of the type best exemplified by 
Lenny Bruce refused compromise with 
censors and commercial sponsors, the 
truth is that they refused compromise 
with their audiences. Bruce would bat¬ 
ter audiences with unhinged and infre¬ 
quently funny monologues about his 
legal troubles. Audiences, in a sense, 
auditioned. Comics sat in judgment. 

That the Marx Brothers weren’t this 
type of comedians is shown by Kan- 
fer’s own account of their long and 
grueling apprenticeship. For many 
years they performed thirty shows a 
week (four shows a day five days a 
week, five shows the other two days), 
testing their jokes, their comic person¬ 
ae, and their stage business against the 
standard of audience reaction and 
ceaselessly refining their act according¬ 


ly. From their earliest days as a team, 
the brothers proceeded by trial and 
error, keeping successful experiments 
and discarding unsuccessful ones. 

As Kanfer records, the most charac¬ 
teristic features of the act often devel¬ 
oped gradually. Like Groucho’s 
famous lope: “I was just kidding 
around one day and started to walk 
funny,” Groucho recalled. “The audi¬ 
ence liked it, so I kept it in. I would try 
a line and leave it in too if it got a 
laugh. If it didn’t, I’d take it out and 
put in another. Pretty soon I had a 
character.” 

Harpo’s speaking lines in the act 
had been reduced to three in a revamp¬ 
ing of the act by their famous uncle, A1 
Shean. After a critic in the Cham- 
pagne-Urbana paper complained that 
the effect of his pantomime “is spoiled 
when he speaks,” he dropped his 
remaining lines and never spoke again 
on stage. 

S ometimes they compromised to a 
fault, as when they anglicized jokes 
for British audiences in London dur¬ 
ing an early 1920s tour. In its original 
version one joke went: “The garbage- 
man’s outside.” “Tell him we don’t 
want any—who needs garbage?” In its 
unfortunate anglicized form it went: 
“The dustman’s outside.” “Tell him we 
don’t want any—who needs dust?” 
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They would go right on market-test¬ 
ing their material during their movie 
careers. Thalberg had them try out 
scenes from A Night at the Opera in 
front of live audiences, a practice they 
would continue off and on through lat¬ 
er pictures. They would even have 
their parts performed by other actors, 
to make sure that it was the material 
getting the laughs. 

S ometimes their obsessive attention 
to the fine details of what made 
audiences laugh was itself funny. A 
Marx Brothers publicist, Teet Carle, 
remembered the live tryouts of scenes 
from A Day at the Races. In the Tootsie- 
Frootsie ice cream sketch, Chico tries 
to sell Groucho a discounted book. 
“One dollar and you remember me all 
your life,” says Chico. “That’s the most 
nauseating proposition I ever had,” 
answers Groucho. “Among other 
words tried out were obnoxious, 
revolting, disgusting, offensive, repul¬ 
sive, disagreeable, and distasteful,” 
according to Carle. “The last two of 
these words never got more than tit¬ 


ters. The others elicited various 
degrees of ha-has. But nauseating drew 
roars.” 

The Marx Brothers belonged to a 
time before comedy was good for you. 
They were blessed with talent, a driven 
mother, and an experienced mentor in 
the family. They worked hard, and 
they trusted their audiences. Although 
they had in Harpo one of America’s 
great comic mimes, they specialized in 
verbal comedy. In the silent era of 
cream pies and pratfalls, many of their 
more acrobatic peers from vaudeville 
made it in Hollywood, while the Marx¬ 
es stayed in the theater. But when 
sound arrived, so did they. 

The complicated causes for the rise 
of a successful popular entertainer are a 
tangle best apprehended by the micro- 
surgical tools of biography. That’s why 
Stefan Kanfer’s biography of Groucho 
is a good one, and why it would have 
been better if it had avoided the super¬ 
imposition of unconvincing reduction¬ 
ist drivel on its marvelous backstage 
saga. Social forces don’t kill audiences. 
Good comedians do. ♦ 


Can the GOP Win? 

Robert Novak’s strategy for Republican victory in the 
2000 election. BY Ralph Reed 


R obert Novak is a Washington 
institution: a fixture on tele¬ 
vision talk shows and a 
columnist with the longest- 
running byline in 
journalism. He is also 
the author of Complet¬ 
ing the Revolution, a 
recent book that offers 
a strategy for 2000. 

The GOP is not normally in the busi¬ 
ness of taking advice from journalists 
who are, as Novak happens to be, regis¬ 
tered Democrats. But it ought to do so 
now, for Novak argues that Republi- 


Ralph Reed is a Republican strategist and 
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cans should stop apologizing for being 
Republicans. They should run instead 
on a bold conservative philosophy that 
stresses compassion and the inclusion 
of all Americans. 

Since World War 
II, Republicans have 
tended to form the 
presidential party, 
while Democrats be¬ 
longed to the congressional party. All 
that changed in 1992. Bill Clinton 
posed as a different kind of Democrat, 
favoring some free trade, supporting 
the death penalty, calling for a middle- 
class tax cut, and promising to “end 
welfare as we know it.” In doing so, 
Clinton made his party viable again in 


Completing the Revolution 

A Vision for Victory 
by Robert Novak 
Free Press, 256 pp., $24 


presidential politics. Scandals and all, 
Clinton became the first Democrat 
since Franklin Roosevelt to serve two 
complete terms. Republicans, mean¬ 
while, became the congressional party, 
gaining control of Congress in 1994 
and then holding it for their longest 
tenure since 1926. 

N ovak claims, however, that the 
Republican Congress has been 
badly outmaneuvered by Clinton. Dur¬ 
ing the government shutdown of 1995 
and 1996, Republicans came under 
withering criticism for everything 
from shuttered national parks to 
delayed Social Security checks. The 
GOI? Novak sadly recounts, has been 
tame ever since. 

This is true in a sense, but Republi¬ 
cans have often triumphed in policy. 
Clinton, after all, signed much of the 
Contract With America’s tax cut and 
sweeping changes in welfare. And who 
can forget that it was Clinton who an¬ 
nounced in 1996, however disingenu¬ 
ously, “The era of big government is 
over”? 

What is undeniable is that Republi¬ 
cans have been unable to govern the 
country from Capitol Hill. The result 
is a stalemate leading to the 2000 elec¬ 
tion, an election in which the party 
winning the White House will appoint 
three Supreme Court justices and hun¬ 
dreds of federal judges. Not since 1980 
has an election had such far-reaching 
consequences. So, what should Repub¬ 
licans do to win in 2000? 

Novak argues that they should stick 
to their philosophical guns. On taxes. 
Republicans should call for across-the- 
board reductions and a complete over¬ 
haul of the IRS. On trade, they should 
call for open markets while defending 
U.S. sovereignty. There is more than a 
political rationale for lower taxes and 
open markets. 

During periods of personal income 
tax reduction (as stock-market guru 
Charles Kadlec recently observed), 
economic growth has averaged 3.7 per¬ 
cent. And during periods of free trade 
and open markets, economic growth 
has soared to 4.2 percent, while stock 
market returns have reached almost 15 
percent. The current strong economy 
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is simply an extension of the economic 
boom unleashed in the 1980s by Presi¬ 
dent Reagan’s policy of cutting taxes 
and opening markets. 

If the GOP is to win, it must remain 
true not only to its economic philoso¬ 
phy but to its values as well. Novak 
correctly observes that pro-family posi¬ 
tions have helped create a majority 
party, particularly in the South and the 
Midwest. 

In 1978, Georgia had one Republi¬ 
can congressman. Today it has eight 
out of eleven. As recently as 1990, 
Republicans held only two statewide 
offices in Texas. Today they hold all 
twenty-nine. This transformation has 
been made possible, at least in part, by 
the movement of people of faith into 
the Republican party. 

R epublicans, however, must put 
forward their message of values 
and tax reductions in a way that is not 
exclusionary. The GOP should make 
clear what it is for, not just what it is 
against. In this sense, the party’s sup¬ 
port for stronger families ought not to 
be conveyed as a condemnation of 
others. 

While calling for tax cuts and eco¬ 
nomic growth, the party must not 
neglect those that have been left 
behind during the current prosperity: 
the students in failing schools, the 
families in decaying inner cities, and 
the people who cannot read or find a 
quality job. 

An important issue for Republicans 
that receives only glancing notice in 
Novak’s book is education. Here is an 
area Republicans have too long con¬ 
ceded to Democrats, with disastrous 
consequences. Fortunately, GOP gov¬ 
ernors such as George W. Bush, Jeb 
Bush, John Engler, Frank Keating, and 
Tom Ridge have fought for and passed 
reforms that stress higher standards, 
basic skills, greater accountability, and 
school choice. 

Robert Novak has done Republi¬ 
cans a service. He has reminded them 
who they are and why they believe 
what they do. If they manage to 
remember that—running on a bold 
and positive agenda—they can win in 
2000 . ♦ 


Babes in Arms 

Stephanie Gutmann exposes gender correctness in the 
new American army, by Kate O’Beirne 


U > ■ « his is not your father’s 

I army anymore!” Lieu- 

I tenant General Clau- 

dia Kennedy tri¬ 
umphantly declares in her frequent 
speeches as the Army’s top-ranking 
female officer. Gener¬ 
al Kennedy wel¬ 
comes the military’s 
female-friendly 
transformation—as 
long as it doesn’t get 
too friendly. She 
made headlines recently when she 
chalked up a first for the U.S. Army by 
accusing a male general of groping her 
in her Pentagon office. 

Scenes from our sexually integrated 
armed forces would make a sobering 
trailer to Steven Spielberg’s graphic 
depiction of the horrors of combat in 
Saving Private Ryan. Yesterday’s sol¬ 
diers worried about winning wars, 
while today’s recruits spend much of 
their time battling human nature. But, 
with Hollywood promoting the idiotic 
fiction of “G.I. Jane,” a complacent 
public hasn’t confronted the vivid 
prospect of their sisters and daughters 
joining some future bloody assault. 

Indeed, in The Kinder, Gentler Mili¬ 
tary: Can America’s Gender-Neutral 
Fighting Force Still Win Wars?, 
Stephanie Gutmann argues that the 
public has been little concerned with 
the military’s “huge social experiment” 
in sexual integration because the unciv¬ 
ilized realities of combat have become 
too remote. As long as it appears that 
wars are won in either a hundred hours 
or from ten thousand feet in the air, 
today’s coed military looks combat 
ready. 


Kate O’Beirne is Washington editor of 
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But, as Gutmann takes a closer look 
at the Army and Navy by traveling to 
bases and ships for a recruit’s view of 
training and deployment, she deter¬ 
mines that the military is in a state of 
crisis, with esprit de corps at rock bot¬ 
tom and a lack of 
recruits leaving the 
services seriously un¬ 
dermanned (so to 
speak). Gutmann’s 
reporting leads her to 
conclude that sexual 
integration has taken a ruinous toll on 
morale and readiness, which the Penta¬ 
gon refuses to acknowledge. 

More, military leaders work over¬ 
time to make sure no subordinates 
acknowledge the problems with inte¬ 
gration. Gutmann learned the one iron 
rule of current military reporting: 
“People on active duty do not tell 
reporters the truth if the truth is some¬ 
thing they know their commanding 
officers will not want them to say.” To 
learn the truth, she has furtive meet¬ 
ings in ladies’ rooms away from the 
watchful eye of her public affairs min¬ 
der, signals her sympathy to frustrated 
corporals and sergeants in the hope of 
eliciting candor, and takes advantage of 
the online bulletin boards where angry 
servicemen exchange notes. 

At Fort Jackson in South Carolina, 
where 70 percent of the Army’s female 
recruits are processed, Gutmann 
observes coed basic training. In the 
absence of the kind of physical chal¬ 
lenge that might hurt the self-esteem of 
slower, weaker women, training is now 
designed to “build confidence.” The 
recruits are the same age, and dress 
identically, so the only obvious differ¬ 
ence is sex, and the exercises reinforce 
this difference. In a rappelling exercise, 
the boys are cocky to the point of bore- 
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dom during instructions, while the 
girls seek constant reassurance. Some 
of them wind up in tears, even when 
only on the top of a preliminary fifteen- 
foot high wall, while nurturing drill 
instructors cajole and encourage them. 
A drill instructor observing the train¬ 
ing tells Gutmann, “This is too easy. 
I’m leaving.... I want my kids to train 
as they fight.” Another sergeant grous¬ 
es, “We’re making peacekeepers here.” 

T he Army trainers seem to recog¬ 
nize that basic training should be 
more rigorous, because it fails to chal¬ 
lenge the men. But they dare not 
increase the already unacceptably high 
rate of injuries to women. Recruits now 
run in platoons formed as “ability 
groups” so no one is made to feel that 
she can’t keep up. At the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Base, the obstacle 
course has been renamed the “confi¬ 
dence course” to put the recruits in a 
more positive frame of mind. Competi¬ 
tion is verboten. The recruits are told 
that the aim is teamwork, and exercise 
should be viewed as a “stress reliever.” 
What the trainer has referred to as a 
“playground” resembles a modern 
dance performance to Gutmann, as the 
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male recruits help the females by sup¬ 
porting them on pull-up bars and push¬ 
ing them up the climbing pole. 

The effects of coed training are not 
confined to the physical differences evi¬ 
dent on the training fields. At Great 
Lakes, the Navy insists that training 
hasn’t been modified to accommodate 
women, but as a result of the fragile 
psychological state of all current 
recruits. Visitors are provided with 
studies supposedly documenting that 
recruits must be gently handled 
because they are likely to be the victims 
of broken homes and domestic vio¬ 
lence. In the classroom, during lectures 
on Army values, Gutmann observes the 
atmosphere of any progressive high 
school, with the recruits fooling 
around, whispering, and interrupting 
the drill sergeant. As she watches one 
pretty, flirtatious young woman talk 
with her charmed drill instructor, she 
wonders whether he would be capable 
of sending her into harm’s way. Gut¬ 
mann makes sharp observations about 
the stark and subtle troubling modifi¬ 
cations the Army and Navy have adopt¬ 
ed as a consequence of integration. She 
makes her most powerful observation 
when she points out that honorable 
men don’t let women get hurt while 
they sit in safety. 

To become sexually integrated, the 
military has become inhospitable to 
such honorable men. When former Air 
Force chief of staff. General Merrill 
McPeak, said that he opposed lifting 
the combat exemption because he 
didn’t think “old men should order 
young women into combat,” his decla¬ 
ration was accompanied by an apology 
for his old-fashioned views. This 
decent man retired just as women were 
being integrated into combat positions, 
and ambitious officers know that shar¬ 
ing his views jeopardizes their careers. 
Men have always been willing to fight 
to win the approval of other men and 
the admiration of women. But the new 
military demands that men be willing 
to send women to their violent deaths. 

The graduates of the Army’s basic 
training haven’t just been ill served by 
being less physically challenged and 
less firmly disciplined than recruits in 
the past. On behalf of millions of young 



To 
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men, Gutmann mourns the loss of a 
crucial rite of passage which she 
regards as a welcome, secondary benefit 
of sustaining armies and promoting 
national security. 

T he exhilarating appeal of military 
challenges for young men is still 
evident where all-male training still 
takes place. At Georgia’s Fort Benning, 
Gutmann sees that a young man’s lust 
for adventure trumps the inner voice 
screaming that he shouldn’t jump out 
of that plane. The opportunity to suc¬ 
ceed at something physically daunting 
provides a chance to rise above one’s 
peers. Sergeants explain that young 
men are looking for discipline and for 
positive, tough role models. When the 
physical demands are reduced to 
accommodate women, young men are 
denied the competitive challenge they 
crave. How hard can their ordeal be if 
girls achieve the same status? 

At sea, aboard the USS John C. Sten- 
nis, Gutmann observes the new Navy 
in operation. Here, the crew surrepti¬ 
tiously complains about the whole¬ 
some dullness that has accompanied 
women onboard. The challenge of 
keeping an integrated crew chaste for 
months on end has young men fearful 
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of saying or doing something to a 
female crew member that could be 
misunderstood. The officers spend lots 
of time nurturing the crew. A female 
commander is onboard to offer a mas- 
sage-like therapy called the “healing 
touch.” Pregnant sailors must serve on 
their ship until their fifth month, so 
the Navy has started designing its 
ships with the needs of pregnant crew 
in mind. New mothers work out the 
logistics of pumping breast milk to 
send home to newborns. 

Despite the Navy’s strenuous efforts 
to create a floating coed monastery, 
women get pregnant during deploy¬ 
ments at sea, just as they did when last 
deployed to a theater of war. An Army 
lieutenant reports that twenty-five of 
the women soldiers in his small combat 
support unit were shipped home mid¬ 
tour from the Gulf because they had 
become pregnant. 

It is impossible to impose equal 
demands on men and women in uni¬ 
form as long as a woman can become 
pregnant and therefore non-deployable 
when her unit is called up. Being a sin¬ 
gle parent is a bar to initial enlistment, 
but once on active duty, the military’s 
subsidies and policies have made the 
services a mecca for disproportionately 
female, single parents. 

W hen the military chiefs are called 
upon to explain their recruit¬ 
ment and retention problems, they 
invariably cite factors outside their 
control, like the “booming civilian 
economy.” But the Navy Times recently 
surveyed sailors who were planning to 
leave the service about their reasons. 
Offered such categories as “better 
opportunities as a civilian,” “too much 
time away from home,” “lack of a clear 
mission,” and even “lack of confidence 
in the leadership,” 50 percent of the 
enlisted respondents and 54 percent of 
the officers chose “other”—and, in 
written comments, many cited the 
“change in the culture.” Only 25 per¬ 
cent of the officers cited civilian oppor¬ 
tunities. It seems that warriors don’t 
fight for bread alone. 

The American military has surren¬ 
dered to the inevitable consequence of 
its policy: To achieve combat integra¬ 


tion, it must dismantle the warrior cul¬ 
ture. Gutmann concludes that the 
Army brass has been unwilling or 
unable to make women in uniform 
behave more like men, so instead it has 
insisted that kinder, gentler men are 


T he British pound survived 
the Wars of the Roses, the 
beheading of a king, two 
world wars, and the loss of 
an empire, but nothing short of a mira¬ 
cle will save it from 
Tony Blair after the 
next British election. 

The German deutsche 
mark is already on its 
way to join the florin 
and the obol in oblivion. So are the 
French franc, the Spanish peseta, and 
the Italian lira. In their place will stand 
the European Union’s financial cre¬ 
ation, the euro. 

During the 1997 election, Blair 
pledged to hold a referendum before he 
made Britons shed their pounds, and 
he is hesitant to schedule that referen¬ 
dum before he’s reelected to a second 
term in office. But the referendum is 
coming, and with the leaders of British 
business and almost all the British 
media solidly lined up in favor of the 
euro, it seems probable the new money 
will prevail. 

From an American point of view, 
this is not an unmitigated disaster. The 
euro is plummeting against the dol¬ 
lar—it’s now worth less than 90 cents, 
down nearly 25 percent from its origi¬ 
nal level. If this decline continues, the 
day may soon return when American 
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needed to meet the military’s new 
peacekeeping responsibilities. Our 
fathers’ army stormed Omaha Beach. 
The next real war will test whether our 
new mothers’ army is capable of the 
same reckless bravery. ♦ 


tourists will be able to enjoy a beer and 
a sandwich on the Champs Elysees for 
less than twenty dollars. From a Euro¬ 
pean point of view, it may not be a dis¬ 
aster either: A depreciating currency is 
lowering European in¬ 
dustry’s inflated wages 
without upsetting its 
stubborn labor unions. 

But for Britain, the 
merits of the euro are 
more ambiguous. It will certainly make 
accounting easier for importers and 
exporters. It will soothe the sensibili¬ 
ties of the French by banishing from 
British currency the portrait of the 
Duke of Wellington, who beat them at 
Waterloo. 

But will it really enhance the pros¬ 
perity of an island nation that has 
always lived by trading as much with 
the English-speaking world across the 
ocean as with the continent across the 
channel? And what will the disappear¬ 
ance of a thousand-year-old money do 
for the cohesion of a United Kingdom 
whose unity is steadily being 
unstitched by Irish, Scottish, and 
Welsh nationalism? 

N icholas Mayhew, a curator of the 
antique coin collection at Oxford 
University, takes a cheerful view of the 
demise of the pound. “It may be that it 
is time to trade in our old currency,” he 
writes in Sterling: The History of a Cur¬ 
rency , “rather as one might reluctantly 
say farewell to a pair of much loved, but 
increasingly ill-fitting, old slippers.” 
Some might wish to reply that it would 
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be wise to check that the new slippers 
fit at all before throwing the old ones 
away, but even those who reject May- 
hew’s conclusions will benefit from his 
clear, short, and entertaining book. 
Monetary history is not usually a 
subject for the easily intimi 
dated. (The daunting his¬ 
tory of the dollar by Mil- 
ton Friedman and 
Anna Schwartz proba¬ 
bly helped convince 
thousands of graduate 
students to write their 
theses on the hermeneu¬ 
tics of the Brady Bunch 
instead.) But Sterling is 
book accessible to all—a fasci 
nating study of the thousand-year-old 
institution that Tony Blair is deter¬ 
mined to abolish. 

S ometime soon after the 
Norman Conquest of 
England, the new 
monarchy began coin¬ 
ing a silver coin. The 
literate classes called 
the coin by the French 
word “denier” (derived 
from the lowest denomi¬ 
nation Roman coin, the 
denarius). The peasants called it pence. 
Because the new coin had more silver 
in it than the money of the Anglo-Sax¬ 
on kings, it also came to be called “ster¬ 
ling,” after the Middle English word 
for strength. 

If you had twelve of these coins, you 
were said to have a “shilling”; and if 
you had twenty shillings that hadn’t 
been clipped or debased, their weight 
would total one Roman pound (or 
“libra”) of silver. Thus the origin of the 
symbols £, s, d, and the 240-penny 
pound that baffled foreign visitors until 
1971. 

For more than two hundred years, 
these pennies were the only tangible 
English money: Shillings and pounds 
existed only in people’s minds. The 
first gold coin was introduced into 
England in 1344. Given the medieval 
delight in confusion, it of course was 
equivalent to neither a shilling nor a 
pound but to a Florentine coin worth 
approximately 72 pence. 




Simultaneously issuing gold and sil¬ 
ver coins creates some extremely tricky 
problems, because the values of gold 
and silver bounce around quite inde¬ 
pendently. Over the centuries an ounce 
of gold has been worth as little 
as fifteen times and as 
much as eighteen times 
an ounce of silver. 
There used to be a 
whole branch of eco¬ 
nomics devoted to 
the problem of har¬ 
monizing this unsta¬ 
ble relationship. The 
English settled the issue 
for themselves very largely 
by accident at the end of the 
seventeenth century: In an effort to sta¬ 
bilize a money that had been badly 
inflated after half a century of civil war 
and revolution, Isaac Newton, whose 
day job was Warden of the Mint, 
established a value for silver that 
was so low that silver money dis¬ 
appeared from English markets. 

| From 1696, England was on the 
gold standard alone, with new 
copper pennies replacing silver 
as small change. 

ut as silver was flowing out of Eng- 
1 land, gold was flowing in. For the 
next 220 years, England and then 
Britain would have the hardest money 
on earth, contributing to London’s rise 
as the planet’s banking capital—and 
that unassailable financial position per¬ 
mitted Britain, from the reign of 
Louis XIV to that of Kaiser 
Wilhelm, to wage war 
more effectively than 
any other state. 

This financial hege¬ 
mony won its last and 
greatest victory in 
1918, but, as Mayhew 
poignantly explains, the 
hegemony had to be sacri¬ 
ficed to win the victory. All 
the world’s currencies were 
inflated to finance the twentieth centu¬ 
ry’s wars, and compared with Germany, 
France, or Italy, the British did not suf¬ 
fer too badly. Against the dollar, howev¬ 
er, the pound has eroded sadly: A 
pound bought $4.86 in 1914; it buys 



only about $1.55 today. And while an 
American dollar will be happily accept¬ 
ed anywhere from Madagascar to 
Moscow, the pound is barely recog¬ 
nized beyond the British Isles. 

Mayhew cites the decline of the 
pound as the best justification for its 
abolition. But there’s more to it than 
that. On Mayhew’s own telling, money 
serves political as well as economic 
ends. The success of their post-Con- 
quest coinage secured the position of 
the Norman kings. Parliament’s con¬ 
trol of the London Mint lost Charles I 
the English Civil War. Isaac Newton’s 
miscalculation was as responsible as 
anything else for the growth of the 
British Empire. 

N or has money lost its political sig¬ 
nificance. The pound is one of 
the few remaining connectors linking 
an increasingly separation-minded 
Scotland to England. Scotland now has 
its own legislature as well as a distinc¬ 
tive legal system. Sever the financial 
connection and what remains? The 
monarchy? But that’s Tony Blair’s next 
bulldozing project. And even if the 
Scottish-English-Northern Irish union 
were to survive the disappearance of 
the pound, what kind of union would it 
have become? The use by the British of 
a currency that eases transactions with 
France and Germany but that has a 
jumpy and unpredictable value in rela¬ 
tion to the U.S. dollar will only intensi¬ 
fy the gravitational pull now drawing 
Britain away from the dynamic 
economies across the At¬ 
lantic and Pacific and 
toward the stagnant, 
bureaucratic, union¬ 
ized, risk-averse, inno¬ 
vation-skeptical econ¬ 
omy of a graying con¬ 
tinent. 

It is, of course, Bri¬ 
tain’s decision to make. 
But we on this side of the 
Atlantic inherited our political 
institutions, our laws, our literature, 
and our language from the British. Our 
concerns are linked to theirs. If Britain 
shrivels into insignificance, we who 
live in what is really the British Dias¬ 
pora are bound to shrivel a little too. ♦ 
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After traveling with John 
McCain in Vietnam, 
Weekly Standard staff 
writer and CNN 
contributor Tucker 
Carlson is detained 
for a day as a result of 
a passport snafu. 

—News item 


\ Parody 


Faith of My Producers: A Prisoner’s Memoir / 3 


Chapter 1 


The door to the jetway clicked shut. Through the little window I could just see John 
McCain’s head bobbing down the tunnel as he made his way to the plane, with Salon s 
Jake Tapper crawling along at his side. I was alone in a hostile land. Captive. Memories of 
home flooded my brain: the red of the TV light when you’re on-air, the blue of Larry 
King’s veins, the white skin of the hosts on Crossfire. I didn’t realize how much I loved 
America’s News Leader until I was deprived of her. 

They took me to the Hanoi Hilton. There had been a few changes since McCain had 
spent time here, the most important being that now it really was a Hilton. They shoved 
me in a room with a wiry, fierce-eyed Vietnamese man, whom I came to call The Jackal 
while I was his prisoner; his official rank was Concierge. 

“Why you pour drink on Grover Norquist head?!” he screamed at me. The Jackal was 

a member of Vietnamese for Tax Reform. 

The room was hot and stifling. It’d been hours since pancake make-up had been 
applied to my face, and I began to feel the first withdrawal tremors. A tiny TV blared in 
the corner with some gook in a bow tie squawking about something. Tina Brown called 
on the cell phone, giddy with the news that Skip Gates had signed on to cover my execu¬ 
tion. 

At times like this, it’s faith, friendship, and the thought of getting a Howie Kurtz piece 
out of it that pull you through. At first, McCain had insisted he would get me out. “I will 
not leave this boy behind,” he’d thundered, before recalling that hanging around would 
mean missing the White House Correspondents dinner. Time s Jay Carney promised to 
look after my seat on Late Edition, no matter how long it took. 

The Jackal leaned closer, and I could smell fish odor on his breath. “You work Weekly 

Standard,” he said. ‘You free to go.” 

I refused. Others had been held longer than I. I would not accept early release. It 
wasn’t that I was a hero, although many would call me that. It was just that I needed to 
get three news cycles out of this. 

But the next thing I knew, I was waking up in a first class seat on Singapore Airlines, 
with a bump on my head, wondering: Would I make it in time for Good Morning America? 
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